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THE EETURN OF CHAOS. 



CHAPTER I. 

CIVILIZATION AND THE COSMOS. 

After the lapse of so many years of the world's 
history, it is natural to ask in what direction this long 
succession of events is tending, and whether, by a 
review of the past, it may not be possible to discover 
some guiding principles by which their course has 
been determined. In earlier periods little profit could 
have resulted from such an inquiry, owing to the 
lack of sufficient historical material to support any 
certain conclusions ; but now that so much has been 
accumulated, it may be entered upon under good 
auspices. At the present time .we are not so much 
straitened from want, as perplexed by a super- 
abundance. The facts of history have multi- 
plied to such an extent, that it is bewildering to 
contemplate them while they remain unclassified and 
disconnected ; but if we could only discern in them 
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5 THE RETURN OF CHAOS. 

some cosmic process, their interpretation would no 
longer be difiacult, and they would become like so 
many voices from the past, according to the well- 
known words: '* Mundus clamat; ruinsB namque 
voces ejus sunt ; — ^the world cries out ; for its ruins 
are its voices.*' 

It is instinctively felt by every one that some har- 
mony must reside in the midst of all this diversity, 
so that we may be sure we are not searching after a 
thing which has no being. But if it is to be dis- 
covered, it will be necessary to make use of all the 
material available. A true idea of the part can only 
be obtained by taking a comprehensive view of the 
whole, and the present time cannot be understood 
unless its relation to preceding periods be properly 
appreciated. To leave antiquity out of account is at 
least unscientific. The broader the basis of facts, 
the more reliable are the conclusions built upon it ; 
and what was said by Bacon of his own times must 
be much more applicable to these: '*To speak the 
truth, antiquity, as we call it, is the young state of 
the world ; for those times are ancient when the 
world is ancient, and not those we vulgarly account 
ancient by computing backwards ; so that the present 
time is the real antiquity." 

But, on the other hand, it is useless to indulge 
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in vain specalations regarding those ages of which 
there are no authentic records. The events of the 
past are of interest only in so far as they serve to 
illustrate the present. Those who delight in giving 
a free rein to their imagination find in prehistoric 
periods the ample scope they require, but the state- 
ments they are pleased to make possess no real value. 
As there are no means of verifying them, it is impos- 
sible for them to be either refuted or accepted. In 
the presence of historical facts they have no oppor- 
tunity to construct fanciful theories. When they 
leave the discussion of passing events, therefore, they 
turn back to remote ages that are enveloped in mists 
of obscurity, omitting the intervening period alto- 
gether. But genuine research is concerned with the 
plain recorded facts of history, considering them, not 
as an end in themselves, but only with a view to 
ascertaining its meaning; "for after all,". to use 
Ibsen's words, " there must be a meaning in it. Life, 
existence, destiny, cannot be so utterly meaningless ; *' 
though, being confronted with so great an array of 
seemingly disconnected events, we are at times 
tempted to think that, "perhaps the whole thing 
goes simply by hap-hazard, taking its own course, 
like a drifting wreck without a rudder." 

Such inquiries were frequently made in ancient 
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destruction is to be distingaished from annihilation^ 
which is something unintelligible. " Things do not 
perish utterly which seem to do so,'* says Lucretius ; 
and with respect to the warfare which the elements of 
the world are continuaily'carrying on with each other, 
he also declares that fire is destined to obtain the 
final victory. "A definite end maybe assigned to 
their long conflict,*' he says, "when the sun and 
the whole force of heat, after they have drunk up all 
moisture, shall have prevailed ; a result which they 
are ever tending to bring about, but so far do not 
attain their object." The view that the old order 
must first be thrown into confusion before the new 
order could be revealed, was in complete accordance 
with the nature of things. As darkness must precede 
the dawn, so chaos must precede a new creation. 

But the significance of these matters will be made 
more apparent by ascertaining what is the stage of 
development that has now been reached in the revo- 
lution of time. If a survey be taken of the world, it 
will be found that the dominant peoples in it are 
those which possess that thing which is called civiliza- 
tion. This is a word which is constantly being made 
use of at the present day, but the ideas commonly asso- 
ciated with it are altogether vague. It would be hard 
to discover a definite answer to the question, What is 
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civilization ? It is regarded as an inflnenoe of some 
kind, bat there is no Batisfactory account given of its 
nature. Bat it has produced sacb remarkable effects 
in all tbe coantriea in whicb it is fonnd, tbat it 
deserves a closer examination than it usually receives. 
One of the first things which strike the mind in con- 
nection with it is that it is not the peculiar and dis- 
tinctive product of any nationality ; for wherever it is 
introduced, it obliterates purely national customs and 
usages. It is spoken of as belonging to the West and 
to Europe, but it does not belong to any one nation 
in particular, from which it has been borrowed by 
the rest ; but all have acquired it independently by a 
gradual development. Each would resent the idea of 
its being indebted to any other for its civilization, so 
that none would be justified in asserting that it is 
something peculiar to itself. They must, therefore, 
have all alike obtained it from some distinct sotirce^ 
The word itself, which is of Latin origin, furnishes a 
clue which leads to the place from which the thing 
denoted by it has been derived. It represents the in- 
fluence, not of any nation, but of Home, the city which 
subjugated the nations. Though it appears under 
difTerent modes in different localities, yet its essential 
characteristics are everywhere the same. It is one 
hydra with many heads. There is a similarity between 
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the institutions of all civilized countries and those of 
ancient Eome. Her power in the world is still irresis- 
tible. As the earthen pitcher could not exist above 
the surface side by side with the iron pot, so what- 
ever is purely national cannot be preserved in its 
entirety when it comes into collision with what is 
Boman, Civilized peoples would consider it impos- 
sible that they should be overcome by uncivilized in 
war. They look down upon the rest of mankind as 
their inferiors, and have the same feeling towards 
them as the old Boman had, who was proud to be 
able to say within himself, as he travelled among the 
subjugated nations of the world, "Civis Bomanus 
sum." 

Bome, the imperial city, is to be distinguished 
from the Italian nation. At first her citizens were 
drawn exclusively from the neighbouring races, but 
afterwards the civitas, ox civic franchise, was extended 
to the inhabitants of all the municipal towns of Italy. 
In the time of the Empire, when the subjection of 
many different peoples under one visible head had 
given rise to cosmopolitanism, it was possible for 
persons of any nationality to obtain the Boman 
citizenship. Thus Seneca, Lucan, and Martial were 
Spaniards by birth, and Apuleius an African. That 
the Bomans were distinct from the people of any 
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disintegration, and the nations of the west, which, at 
the close of the ancient regime, were brought under 
the dominion of the CsBsars, are not now considered 
to be subject to any foreign power. There are also 
other nations, whose territories the Boman armies 
never invaded under the ancient regime, which have 
voluntarily abandoned their distinctive and national 
customs to adopt the Latin civilization. But however 
it has come about, it is evident that the Empire of 
Eome over the world has been restored in modern 
times. A free people possesses its own peculiar 
customs and usages, and will fare better while it 
lives under them, than after it has exchanged them 
for those of strangers. National diversities were 
strongly marked while the nations retained their 
independence. They were to a great extent oblite- 
rated after the establishment of the Boman Empire. 
Cosmopolitanism is the result of a fully developed 
civilization. The institutions of Bome, good though 
they may be, cannot be regarded as the best possible 
for the whole human race. The Latin civilization can 
only be thoroughly congenial to a Latin temperament. 
No people can adopt it and at the same time preserve 
a pure nationality. Although it would be expected 
that the nations of the west, if they imported any 
institutions from without, would import those of 
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Borne in preference to any others, yet, if they were 
really independent, they would not be living under 
any foreign institutions whatever, least of all under 
those of the city which banished national independence 
from off the face of the earth. 

In ancient, as in modern times, the tide of con- 
quest flowed from east to west. When, therefore, it 
had reached the boundaries of the ancient world, it 
could proceed no further under the ancient regime. 
No entirely new and different dynasty arose after the 
Western Empire. Its fall was succeeded by a period 
of chaos and darkness. Other universal dynasties 
had been established prior to it by the kings of the 
east. Alexander the Great, also, was fired with the 
ambition of possessing the world, and surpassed all 
that were before him in the extent of his conquests. 
But the Latin civilization was a thing unknown in the 
cosmos until the iron age, in which Bome rose to 
power. It had never appeared previously, either in 
the east or in Hellas, which was the bridge between 
the east and the west, but was wholly identified with 
the Western Empire, degenerating as it declined, and 
breaking up when it fell. Bome conquered the whole 
of the ancient world, and shared its fate. The nations 
could neither resist her aggression, nor throw off her 
iron yoke. It was therefore impossible, after they 
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had all alike been brought into subjection under one 
visible head, that any new cosmic dynasty should 
arise and displace the Western Empire, as it had 
displaced the dynasties that were before it. So long 
as the existing cosmos itself endures, Borne also must 
endure, and when it perishes, she also must perish. 
After the establishment of her Empire, nothing could 
be expected to follow but the deluge. Its frontiers 
were broken through from the north, and the ancient 
civiUzation was overwhelmed by the mflowing stream 
of barbarism. 

The Dark Ages, which set in after the sun of the 
Western Empire had gone down, lasted for no little 
time. There was an interval of a thousand years 
between the Fall and the period of the Renaissance^ 
or Rebirth, when the clouds of ignorance were lifted, 
and the discovery of a new world opened up fresh 
fields for investigation. Although no entirely new 
and different universal dynasty could arise after the 
Western Empire, yet, at the close of the ancient 
regime, the original and royal dynasty of the east 
could not be restored. Time revolves in a circle, and 
it had not come back again to the point from which 
it started. It had reached the Pillars of Herakles, 
but it had not encircled the globe. The sunrise does 
not appear in the east immediately after the hues of 
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bears his name; so that it was preserved in the 
midst of the gloom of disintegration. Neither was 
the pontifical power destroyed, which had remained 
behind; for though the barbarians could not be 
resisted by those who wielded weapons of war, yet 
their rude minds were overawed by the imposing 
appearance of those who attended upon rites and 
ceremonies. While, therefore, the material structures, 
which were the visible manifestations of the power of 
Eome, were destroyed in the deluge, the power itself 
survived. The Eoman Empire is to be distinguished 
from the other universal dynasties by which it was 
preceded. These have completely passed away, and 
exercise no authority over that new world which has 
come into existence in modem times ; but Bome has 
never perished, and never can perish until the final 
wreck of the universe. 

The Eastern Empire continued throughout the 
thousand years of darkness. But when the city of 
Constantino was taken by the Ottoman Turks, the 
civil power of Bome was preserved, as it were by 
another migration. It appeared, at that period 
which is known as the Benaissance, among the 
nations of the west which had formed part of her 
Empire under the ancient regime. It is clear that 
something was then born again which had existed 
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before. What took place was not a birth simply, bat 
a re-birth. It remains to be considered, therefore, 
whether the thing that was then born, whatever it 
was, has grown since; and whether it has reached 
maturity. The Renaissance had nothing to do with 
nationality, but is evidently to be connected with 
Eome. A renewed interest was then displayed in 
her civil law and institutions, and the works of her 
literature were unearthed from the hiding-places in 
which they had been preserved during the gloom of 
disintegration, and brought out once more into the 
light. The literature of the Eenaissance is not purely 
national, but fostered by works imported from with- 
out. It is a kind of reproduction of the ancient 
literature, not of the peoples of the east, or even of 
the Hellenes, but of the Eomans. " The new learn- 
ing,*' as it was called, was not in reality something 
entirely new, but the old learning of the west revived 
after the interval of barbarism. What was born at 
the Eenaissance was the modern civilization. Eome, 
as it were, arose from the dead. The adventurous 
voyages that were then made provided an opportunity 
for the foundation of a Second Empire. When the 
old confines of thought and action were transgressed, 
and the imagination and cupidity of mankind excited 
by the new prospects that were laid open before them^ 
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she raised herself out of her ashes, and, to use Pope's 
words, "old in new state, another, yet the same," 
embarked upon a fresh career of aggression. During 
the thousand years of darkness she had lain dormant ; 
but as soon as a new world was discovered, she awoke 
from her long slumber, and proceeded to conquer it 
as she had conquered the old. Ashamed of the dis- 
grace she had incurred at the close of the ancient 
regime, she veiled her identity behind a specious 
phraseology, and called the same things by different 
names. As though the fall of her First Empire were 
an evil omen, she reproduced her old system in a 
new form when she founded her Second. 

The history of what are known as modern times 
dates from the Benaissance. Previously the nations 
of the west had been in a condition of barbarism, and 
were not engaged in the systematic enlargement of 
the bounds of their territory. The period in which 
the Benaissance took place in England was the 
Elizabethan age. From that time the centralizing 
power of the imperial city has been working, for the 
most part unsuspected^ until at last it has broken up 
all independent communities. The structure of the 
Second Empire was not built in accordance with any 
preconceived plan. Those who raised it up were 
hardly conscious of what they were really doing. It 
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is only now that it is completed that those who look 
back upon the work done in the past become aware 
of an orderly development, having for its climax a 
restored Empire. The following words of Spenser, 
who himself lived in the Elizabethan age, show 
clearly that it was in this period that civilization 
made its first appearance in England, and that prior 
to it barbarism had prevailed. " England," he says, 
*' was very rude and barbarous ; for it is but even 
the other day since England grew civil." The cycle 
within which the development of the modern civiliza- 
tion is comprised, has revolved from the Elizabethan 
to the Victorian age. The Great Instauration, of 
which Bacon wrote about the period of the Eenais- 
sance, has been succeeded in the fulness of time by 
the Great Kestoration, to which he looked forward. 
Speaking of the work he had proposed to himself, he 
says: "To perfect this is beyond both our abilities 
and our hopes; yet we shall lay the foundations of 
it, and recommend the superstructure to posterity. 
We design no contemptible beginning to the work, 
and anticipate that the fortune of mankind will lead 
it to such a termination as is not possible for the 
present race of men to conceive." It was not until 
the rebirth of the Latin civilization that a regular 
written language was formulated out of the chaos of 
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barbarism. Even in Bacon's time it was so poorly 
stocked with appropriate words and phrases, that, 
not finding it a suitable vehicle for his thoughts, he 
was obliged to compose his most important works in 
the Latin which was then in use throughout western 
Europe. " Before the revival of classic literature,'* 
says Gibbon, ''the barbarians in Europe were im- 
mersed in ignorance, and their vulgar tongues were 
marked with the rudeness and poverty of their 
manners." The Western Empire of the ancient 
regime, as compared with the universal dynasties 
that were before it, was a new dynasty; but the 
Western Empire of modern times is not an entirely 
new and different dynasty, but the old dynasty of 
Eome revived after the thousand years of darkness. 
It was founded in the Elizabethan, restored in the 
Victorian age. 

Signs of the Eenaissance cannot be detected outside 
the sphere of influence of ancient Eome. It took 
place only in the west, among those nations which 
had formerly been incorporated in the Western Em- 
pire. There was no Eenaissance in Scandinavia, 
which was never made subject to the Caesars under 
the ancient regime. Neither is it observable among 
the peoples of the east that rose to power after the 
darkness fell upon the west. During the period which 

c 
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followed the sack of Borne by the barbarians, many 
of her Asiatic provinces were taken away from her 
by the Persians. The Eastern Empire at Constanti- 
nople was but the phantom of the ancient Empire 
of the west, and possessed the semblance of power 
rather than the reality; but the security of its site 
preserved it from being overwhelmed in the desola- 
tions of the Dark Ages. In the time of Mohammed 
and his successors an Arabian dynasty was estab- 
lished, which stretched from India to the Pillars of 
Herakles. The Saracens besieged Constantinople, 
but did not succeed in capturing it. Persia was 
completely reduced under their power. They also 
subdued Sicily, and even sailed through the mouth 
of the Tiber. But though they plundered some of 
the temples in the vicinity of Bome, they made no 
assault upon the city itself. 

When the Khalifate had been removed to Baghdad, 
the Eoman Empire of the east was put under tribute 
by Harun Al Baschid, the contemporary of Charle- 
magne. After his death, the power of the Khalifs 
gradually decreased. But as soon as one danger 
passed away, another appeared. The provinces that 
were recovered from the Saracens were afterwards 
conquered by the Turks, whose continued advance 
threatened Constantinople, and alarmed the western 
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nations. When, therefore, the Eoman emperor 
despatched ambassadors to solicit their assistance, 
they readily responded to the call; and crusades 
were proclaimed, to which all the chivalry of Europe 
flocked. Thus the inflowing stream of barbarism 
from the east was counteracted by an opposing stream 
of barbarism from the west, and Constantinople and 
civilization were still preserved. 

In the first years of the period of the crusades, 
the feudal chiefs of the barbarian nations of the west 
had done homage to the Boman emperor, as they 
passed through Constantinople to carry out their 
self-imposed mission of deliverance. But when the 
Franks had extended their sway over Syria, hostilities 
arose between them and the Caesars, in the course of 
which Constantinople was eventually taken. During 
the period in which it was occupied by the Franks, it 
still continued to be the seat of the Eoman Empire. 
The institutions of Eome were not subverted by the 
change of rulers. But a feudal chieftain was unfitted 
to fill the throne of the Caesars, and, after the lapse of 
some years, the city was recovered by the Hellenes. 

While the Dark Ages lasted, incursions of bar- 
barians never ceased. Under the leadership of 
Jinghiz Khan, hordes of Tartars and Moguls overran 
Asia and northern Europe. His successors added to 
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his conquests, and advanced as far westward as 
Poland and the Baltic sea, spreading desolation 
wherever they came. Baghdad was plundered, and 
the last of the Arabian Khalifs and over a million of 
its inhabitants massacred ; a disaster which recalls 
the words of Sadi, who lived in these times : " The 
Tigris will continue to flow through Baghdad after 
the race of Khalifs is extinct." But Constantinople, 
which was then still occupied by the Franks, escaped 
this sudden deluge also. In the days of Othman, the 
founder of the Ottoman Empire, the Mogul Khans 
were deprived of much of their rapidly acquired 
territory. The Ottoman Turks, after they had taken 
all the Asiatic themes^ or provinces, of the Boman 
Empire, crossed the Hellespont and invaded Europe. 
It was now clear that the fall of Constantinople was 
imminent. But so long as the successors of Othman 
were pressed by enemies in Asia, they forebore to 
commence the siege. 

In the period which immediately preceded the 
extinction of the Boman Empire in the east and the 
Benaissance in the west, Tamerlane, the famous 
Mogul conqueror, appeared. All nations from the 
Ganges to the Volga owned his sway. After he had 
subdued India, he led his barbarian hordes into 
Syria. The Ottoman Turks endeavoured to arrest 
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their progress, but were completely defeated. Tamer- 
lane, victorious over all his enemies, enjoyed a great 
triumph at Samarcand, and soon afterwards died in 
his seventieth year. But the Turks speedily recovered 
from their defeat, and when they had made their 
position in Asia secure, they appeared before the 
walls of Constantinople. By availing themselves of 
the recent discovery of gunpowder, they succeeded in 
making a breach in them ; and after a well-sustained 
siege, the city was captured, and became the seat of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

The period of darkness had now drawn to a close, 
and the Eenaissance was taking place in Europe. 
After the fall of Constantinople and the extinction of 
the Eoman Empire in the east, many of the Hellenes, 
attracted by the revival of learning in the west, 
migrated to Italy. The peoples of the east that 
established dynasties during the Dark Ages acknow- 
ledged no connection between themselves and Rome, 
and never adopted her civil law and institutions. It 
was the night of the world ; but whereas there was 
total gloom in the west, the moon and the stars were 
shining in the east. As the moon waxed, the waters 
of the sea came up and deluged the dry land ; but 
when it began to wane, they subsided. Since the 
period of the Eenaissance, the peoples of the east 
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have ceased to play a prominent part in the affairs of 
the world. 

The saying, '' History repeats itself/' is verified in 
the case of the Latin civilization. The institutions of 
the First Empire have been reproduced in new forms 
and under different names in modem times. These 
reproductions were faint at the time of the Rebirth, 
but after the lapse of some centuries of growth they 
became distinct; and at the close of the present 
century of e£9orescence the likeness between them 
and their prototypes may easily be discerned. Be- 
suscitated Bome, through those Powers which are 
the several centres of her Second Empire, has once 
more acquired universal dominion. The imperial 
sentiment was unknown to the nations of the west in 
former times, but has arisen since the great social 
upheaval which took place among them in the days 
of Napoleon. There is now no such thing as an inde- 
pendent and isolated people, remaining altogether 
outside the pale of the Latin civilization. The French 
Bevolution was the completion of the centuries of 
growth, and the inauguration of the century of 
efflorescence, which has been the crowning period 
of the world's history. The flower is latent in the 
growing stem from the very beginning, and all pre- 
vious generations have been unconsciously striving 
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towards it. The Great Restoration of the Western 
Empire marks the climax of development. The First 
Empire was established over the ancient world at the 
close of the ancient regime ; the Second Empire is 
established over the cosmos itself at the end of the 
age. Bome, so far from having perished, is now 
more potent than ever before. Her dominion extends 
from farthest east to farthest west, and the words of 
Macaalay may be applied with no less propriety to 
the new than to the old world : — 

** Where through the sand of momiog-land 
The camel bears the spice, 
Where Atlas flings his shadow 
Far o*er the western foam, 
Shall be great fear on all who hoar 
The mighty name of Bome." 

The people of the sabjagated nations, even withoat 
possessing any knowledge of the coarse of events in 
the past, are instinctively aware that their final 
deliverance from the imperiam has not yet been 
accomplished. Bome has, as it were, atilized her 
conquests ander the ancient regime to make fresh 
conquests in modem times. She has never lost her 
dominion over the nations of the west which she once 
brought under the yoke. Because they were them- 
selves subdued while they were barbarians, they have 
been able in their turn, since the Latin civilization 
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appeared amongst them^ to subdue other barbarian 
nations. The irresistible power of Rome, which 
under the ancient regime was exerted against them, 
has in modern times been exerted through them. 
Since the period of the Renaissance, when the 
systematic acquisition of new territory was com- 
menced, and the foundations of the Second Empire 
were laid, natural boundaries have been disregarded, 
and artificial frontiers raised up in their stead. It is 
not nationality, but the imperial system of centrali- 
zation, that has reduced the world into subjection. 
The nations of the west have attained their present 
height of power by the aid of their imported institu- 
tions. They have conquered because Rome, dis- 
guised by her modern mask, has been fighting on their 
side. They could never have acquired the supremacy 
in the cosmos if they had retained their own purely 
national customs and usages. All cosmic power may 
ultimately be traced back to Rome, the great arche- 
type of every imperial city. 

After the break-up of the ancient civilization the 
ancient regime came to a close, and the regime which 
now exists is identified with the modern civilization. 
The fate of the Second Empire, therefore, is a ques- 
tion of great importance to consider, and the most 
momentous issues depend upon the answer it receives. 
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Gibbon, who is by no means prone to exaggeration, 
speaks of the decline and fall of the Eoman Empire 
as *' perhaps the most awful scene in the history 
of mankind." If these words be applied to the fall of 
the First Empire, what such an event as the fall of 
the Second would be may be left to the imagination 
to picture. The iron age of imperial rule can be suc- 
ceeded only by the golden age of royal rule restored, 
when the cycle of revolving time has come back again 
to the land of the morning from which its course 
began. The Western Empire is identified with the 
existing cosmos itself, and, while it endures, cannot 
be displaced by any new and different dynasty. 
Although a decline and fall occurred under the 
ancient regime, yet, because there has been a rebirth 
in modern times, it is customary to speak of Eome 
as the Eternal City, and to regard the stability of 
her institutions as assured. 

The opinion to which Gibbon inclined was that the 
Second Empire could never be overthrown, because 
he supposed that, after its establishment, the north 
would have no more barbarians with whom to deluge 
it. Being encompassed on all sides with evidences 
of her greatness, and perceiving that, whereas the 
previous universal dynasties of the ancient regime 
had never revived, her power had persisted into 
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modem times, and was, in his days, growing to a 
restoration rather than declining to a fall, it was not 
without reason that he shonld have become so deeply 
impressed with the majesty of Bome, and should have 
believed the element of permanency to reside in her 
institutions, which were then being reproduced among 
the nations of the west. ''The savage nations of 
the globe," he says, ''are the common enemies of 
civilized society, and we may inquire, with anxious 
curiosity, whether Europe is still threatened with a 
repetition of those calamities which formerly oppressed 
the arms and institutions of Home." He then pro- 
ceeds to enumerate what he terms, "the probable 
causes of our actual security ; " among which are 
that, "such formidable emigrations no longer issue 
from the north ; " and that, " cannon and fortifica- 
tions now form an impregnable barrier against the 
Tartar horse ; and Europe is secure from any future 
irruption of barbarians, since before they can conquer 
they must cease to be barbarous." He admits, how- 
ever, that the causes he assigns may prove fallacious, 
and that " ages of laborious ascent have been 
followed by a moment of rapid downfall." 

But at the stage of development which has now 
been reached, this question has come into greater 
prominence, and calls for a less hesitating answer. 
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Other alternatives have been eliminated^ and it can 
only be decided in one of two ways. Since the Great 
Restoration has taken place^ the issue has become 
definite. Either Some must be regarded as the 
Eternal City, or else another decline and fall must 
be expected. The greatness of the Western Empire 
rests upon visible institutions, not upon first prin- 
ciples. Because it has been restored, there is no 
warrant for the assumption that it will last for 
ever. The analogy of the ancient regime suggests 
the opposite conclusion. The reason why Rome sur- 
vived the fall of her First Empire, does not hold good 
in the case of her Second. After the climax of 
development has been attained, there is a return to 
origins. The Western Empire now encompasses the 
globe itself. Rome has therefore fully accomplished 
her destiny. She has conquered the world, not 
figuratively, but literally. But the cycle of time 
never ceases to revolve. At the end of the age, there- 
fore, when the grand year is completed, the original 
and royal dynasty of the east must be restored. By 
the ancients it was sometimes doubted whether the 
world was round ; but, at the period of the Renais- 
sance, this fact was established beyond all dispute. 
Such a thing, therefore, as a perpetual advance 
into the west is but the dream of a romantic age. 
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Whoever should set forth upon such a journey would 
find himself in the same position at its conclusion as 
he was at its commencement It is yain to attempt to 
make any further progress under the existing regime 
after the establishment of the Western Empire. No 
room is left for the aggrandizement of a city which 
has already conquered the whole of the existing 
cosmos. When the furthest west is reached, the old 
cycle is finished, and the new is ready to commence. 
At the end of the age nature has revealed her secrets. 
At the close of the ancient regime, the whole distance 
had not been traversed, and the royal rule of the 
east could not be restored. It was necessary, there- 
fore, that the imperial rule of the west should revive 
after the thousand years of darkness. But should 
the modern civilization break up, there could never 
be another Benaissance. The Second Empire is in 
quite a dififerent predicament to the First. Its down- 
fall would involve the final destruction of Bome, that 
is to say the dissolution of the existing cosmos itself. 
The revolution of time brings the Far West into 
juxtaposition with the Far East. The end and the 
beginning meet at the same point. Now that the 
globe itself has been encircled, the Western Empire, 
which has been established over the whole of the 
existing cosmos, is the only obstacle which prevents 
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the establishment of the Eastern Kingdom over the 
whole of the renovated earth. 

But the Latin civilization acquires such an ascen- 
dency wherever it is introduced, that it is extremely 
difficult to pursue an inquiry into its nature from a 
right standpoint and with a free mind. The power 
of Eome, the mistress of the existing cosmos, is 
exerted in it, and for those who have once come 
within its sphere of influence to project themselves 
outside it is the same thing as to transport them- 
selves into a new world of thought. But imless this 
spell be first broken, and the mind liberated from its 
thraldom, it is impossible to appreciate the signi- 
ficance of the matters discussed. At the end of the 
age an independent point of view is a necessity, for 
the Latin civilisation is purely cosmic, and does not 
survive the final wreck of the universe. The civil 
law and institutions of Eome have no place in the 
original and royal dynasty of the east. 

The position which the nations of the west have 
attained in the world since the Benaissance, offers a 
great contrast to that which they occupied during the 
Dark Ages. It has therefore become the general 
opinion that literature and the sciences cannot 
flourish apart from the Latin civilization. It is taken 
for granted that those who live under it could live 
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under no better conditions. But although the nations 
of the west were in a state of ignorance before it 
appeared, this cannot be said of the peoples of the 
east^ which was the original home of the sciences. 
The literatures of civilization lack the peculiar and 
distinctive characteristics of those which are purely 
national. The works that have arisen spontaneously 
from their native soil, possess a greater freshness and 
originality than the artificial products of foreign 
influences. In all the literature of the modem civili- 
zation there is no work which deserves to be ranked 
above the Nibelungenlied, composed by a northern 
barbarian before the Bsnaissance took place. In the 
early periods of history, the different nations of the 
world worked out their development within their own 
natural boundaries, having little intercourse with 
each other, and jealously excluding all foreign rites 
and customs. It was not until after they had been 
reduced into subjection that they came under the 
influence of the Latin civilization. While they re- 
tained their independence, they retained their own 
national customs and usages, under which, in many 
cases, their condition was cultured and prosperous, 
and their acquaintance with the natural sciences 
intimate. 

Civilization has its home in the west, and has 
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never been thoroughly acceptable to the peoples of 
the east. The indiscriminate use of the word has 
given rise to much confusion. Such expressions, for 
example, as " primitive civilizations," are misleading 
and incorrect. Those who employ them transfer 
inherited Latin ideas into subjects to which they are 
foreign. The Latin civilization had not come into 
existence when the world was young, but belongs to 
the iron age. As Bome is distinct from the nations 
she subjugated, so this all-absorbing influence is 
distinct from those processes which were at work 
within their natural boundaries during the period of 
their internal development, before artificial frontiers 
were set up. It was entirely absent from the auto- 
nomous communes of the Hellenes, within which a 
literature was produced which the west has imitated, 
but never excelled. As to civilized peoples barbarism 
is the antithesis of civilization, so to the Hellenes, in 
the days of their independence, it was the antithesis 
of Hellenism. Herodotus speaks of the Persians as 
barbarians ; a people who were very far from being 
unpolished. The term barbarian, therefore, was 
originally merely relative, and was used with respect 
to languages rather than to manners, to which it was 
subsequently transferred when the different nations, 
which had been separated from each other while they 
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remained independent, were all alike brought beneath 
the same Roman. yoke. Under the ancient regime, 
the Latin civilization was never introdaced among the 
Indians ; but their sacred books and national litera- 
ture bear witness to the wisdom they attained and the 
prosperous condition in which they lived without it. 
Even up to the present time it has been rejected by 
the exclusive Chinese, but they also possess a national 
literature which is not to be despised. The wisdom 
of the east is universally admitted to have been 
greater than that of the west. The opinion, there- 
fore, that the uncivilized peoples of the world, con- 
sidered as human beings, have been inferior to the 
civilized, has no foundation in fact. 

Hitherto the modern civilization has always been 
associated with progress, and especially in this 
Victorian age, during which the face of the earth has 
undergone a complete transformation. It is not too 
much to say that in no other period in the whole 
history of the world has such an astonishing and 
wonderful expansion been witnessed as that which 
has taken place in the present century of eflSores- 
cence. But now that it is drawing to a close, the 
bright hopes cherished at its commencement are 
gradually giving way to feelings of uneasiness, and 
misgivings as to what is to come next. That trend 
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of events observable of late years, to which the term 
*' the Latin reaction " has been applied, is an indica- 
tion that history may be expected to continue to 
repeat itself in the future, as it has done up to the 
present. It is now apparent that all the old forces 
have quite spent themselves. The modern civiliza- 
tion has exhausted itself in its supreme effort of this 
culminating epoch, and signs of decadence are 
already beginning to be manifested. No sound 
reasons for a belief in everlasting progress can be 
derived from an examination of the past. In the 
history of all cosmic dynasties, as in the life of the 
individual, the successive stages of growth, efflores- 
cence, consolidation, and decline, may be detected. 
It is impossible to arrest the revolving circle of time. 
Nature triumphs over every artificial obstruction, and 
the splendour of the imperial sunset must yield before 
the stealthy approach of night. But the hopes of 
humanity are not bound up with the fate of the Latin 
civilization. No period has been more oppressive 
than the iron age with which it is identified, and the 
nations have been weighed down under the burdens 
it has imposed upon them. There is therefore no 
reason why we should regret its approaching break- 
up. Let us turn our backs upon the setting sun of 
the Western Empire, that we may be ready to 
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welcome the rising sun of the original and royal 
dynasty of the east. 

After the subjection of the people of the many 
different nations under one visible head, the rela- 
tions in which they stood to one another were greatly 
altered. While they were divided into separate and 
independent communities, cosmopolitse, or citizens of 
the world, were unknown among them; but when 
the Empire was established, their thoughts extended 
beyond the limits by which they had formerly been 
confined. The bonds which had attached them to 
a single locality were broken, and differences of 
nationality no longer constituted a bar to association. 
Now that the Empire has been restored, and there 
is again no room for any independent community 
upon the surface of the world, the same situation 
has been reproduced. At the end of the age inter- 
national movements are engendered in the midst of 
the monotonous cosmopolitanism into which national 
characteristics tend to become merged. The con- 
ditions which now exist, therefore, could not be 
illustrated in a better way than by reverting to those 
which existed towards the close of the ancient regime. 
After the manner of those who were versed in the 
magic of the Middle Ages, we may understand the 
mystery of the macrocosmos, by beholding its image 
reflected in the microcosmos. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



KING ROMULUS TO O^SAR AUGUSTUS. 



"If you wish to go back to the very beginning, 
Eome was small,*' says Ovid, writing in the Augustan 
age, when she had attained the summit of her pros- 
perity; "but small though she was, she contained 
the promise of her present magnificence." Prom the 
very foundation of their city the Eomans played the 
part of aggressors. Originally they possessed no 
land whatever beyond its seven hills. Not even the 
pomoerium, or the land immediately bordering upon 
its walls, belonged to them; as is shown by the 
words of Floras, "statim hostile pomoerium.*' But 
although they eagerly embraced every opportunity 
of making war upon independent peoples, and 
depriving them of their hereditary possessions, it 
was their settled policy to represent themselves as 
being in the right, and the objects of their aggression 
in the wrong. "They took up arms,'* says Floras, 
" as their neighbours were constantly harassing them 
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on every side^ because they possessed no portion of 
inherited land." Thus, when according to the 
admission contained in his own statement it was 
the Bomans who were attacking their neighbours, 
he deliberately transfers the onus, and makes it 
appear as if their neighbours were attacking them. 
Since they possessed nothing by inheritance, they 
were constrained to obtain the things of others by 
conquest. Their attention, therefore, was always 
given principally to the affairs of war, and in this 
art at least they claimed to have the pre-eminence. 
Their history may indeed be regarded as one con- 
tinual war, from the time of Bomulus up to the 
period in which the Empire was consolidated by 
Augustus. No sooner did they subdue one people 
than they turned their arms against another, until 
they had brought the world itself into captivity. 
For many years, however, they were engaged in a 
series of struggles with their neighbours, and did 
not come into conflict with the nations of the outer 
world. They had to win for themselves a firm 
position within a small area, by what may be termed 
local conquest, before they could enter upon a career 
of foreign conquest. 

The first political constitution established at Borne 
was royal. In comparing the different forms of rule 
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to be found among mankind, Cicero says: "If a 
single and simple form must be chosen, that which 
is royal would receive my approval." But because 
it is easily perverted into the form of rule which is 
its opposite, that is, what was called by the Hellenes 
a tyranny, he was rather inclined to favour that 
mixed constitution, " composed in due proportion," 
to describe it in his own words, *'of those three 
kinds, the royal, the noble, and the popular; — ex 
tribus generibus illis, regali et optumati et populari.'' 
The Boman Bepublic was in his opinion an example 
of this constitution, for the power of the consuls, 
though restricted in point of time, was, he says, 
** royal in its nature and prerogative." Owing to 
the interaction of the three different elements upon 
each other, he believed that it possessed a greater 
stability than any other constitution. But only a 
few years after he had written these words, it was 
completely overturned, and the Bepublic came, as 
he himself regretfully admits, " under the power of 
one man." 

Among all peoples it will be found that royal 
rule was established in the earliest times. Even 
the Athenians, who at a later period could not endure 
to hear the name of king, originally possessed this 
primitive and patriarchal constitution. King Bomulus 
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was venerated by the Bomans as a type of the just 
ruler. ''After Romulus had reigned thirty-seven 
years," says Cicero, "he was thought worthy, on 
account of his having suddenly disappeared during 
an eclipse of the sun, of the great honour of being 
included in the number of the gods." The truth, 
however, would appear to be that he was slain by 
the senators, who, fearing lest the people should 
suspect their guilt, canonized him and had a temple 
erected in his honour. This custom of canonization, 
or deification, is peculiarly Boman. 

Bomulus was succeeded by Numa, to whom the 
institution of the various sacerdotal offices among the 
Romans is ascribed. Under the seventh and last 
king of Rome, who is taken by Cicero for an example 
of the unjust ruler, the original and royal dynasty 
was perverted into its opposite. *' Now that we have 
seen Tarquin," he says, " not by usurping any new 
power, but by making an unjust use of the power 
which he already possessed, overturn the whole 
fabric of our royal constitution, let us contrast such 
a person with his antithesis." The pride of Tarquin 
conducted him to his fall. The Romans, exasperated 
by the oppression and the insults to which he had 
subjected them, rose up against him, and banished 
his whole race from their city. 
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The res publica, or, as it may be termed, the state, 
then came into existence. After their successful 
assertion of their liberty, the Eomans were careful to 
surround it with such safeguards that it might not be 
taken away from them in the future. Instead of one 
king, two consuls were appointed, holding their office 
for a year only. In this same period also the famous 
Publicolan law was promulgated, by which it was 
provided, to give it in Cicero's words, "that no magis- 
trate should have a Roman citizen put to death or 
scourged who had appealed from his authority.'* 
But when they no longer had a king over them, the 
Bomans began to form factions amongst themselves. 
The one Populus Bomanus became divided into two 
separate classes, the Patricii and the Plebs, and 
engaged in a bitter dispute with regard to the ager 
publicus, or public land, which had been wrested from 
the neighbouring peoples in war. As they possessed 
no share in it whatever, and were weighed down under 
the oppression of creditors, the Plebs at last withdrew 
under arms to the Mount Sacer, and resolved to found 
a new city. Thereupon the Patricians, perceiving 
that the life of the Bepublic could not be sustained 
unless they ministered to its support, despatched an 
embassy to them, to make overtures with a view to a 
reconciliation. When certain concessions had been 
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granted them, they were prevailed upon to return, and 
tribunes were appointed from among themselves to 
defend their interests. "Tribunes," says Cicero, 
" were instituted as a set-off to the consular power." 

But the question of the ager publicus still continued 
to excite strife between the two orders. One of the 
patricians who proposed an agrarian law was charged 
with aspiring after royal power, and immediately put 
to death. When this conflict had been carried on for 
several years and no prospect of settlement appeared, 
the different magistrates were called upon to vacate 
their offices, and the fasces, or ensigns of authority, 
were delivered to a body of ten men, called the 
Decemvirate, who may be regarded as the lawgivers 
of ancient Bome. It was they who compiled the 
Twelve Tables, from laws which were imported from 
the communal cities of Hellas. After their rule, at 
first just, had degenerated into a tyranny, they were 
deposed, and the consuls and tribunes were re- 
appointed. 

About this period the barbarians from the north 
came down upon Bome for the first time. ** The 
Galli Senones," says Floras, "were a nation fierce 
in their nature and rude in their manners; and, 
owing to the size of their bodies and the weight of 
their weapons, so terrible in every way, that they 
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seemed clearly to be born for the destruction of men 
and the sack of cities." These hordes swept over the 
greater part of Italy, devastating all the country 
through which they passed. The Romans went out 
against them, but having been utterly defeated, they 
were obliged to abandon the city and shut themselves 
up in the fortress on the Capitoline Mount. The 
original Eome was then laid in ashes by the victorious 
barbarians. 

But as soon as the Gauls had departed, a new city 
arose out of the ruins of the old. The Romans 
speedily recovered from the disasters that had be- 
fallen them, and by attacking the races in their 
vicinity one after another, at last reduced them all 
into complete subjection. They were next brought 
into collision with the cities that had been founded 
by the Hellenes in the south of Italy. These appealed 
for assistance to their kinsmen on the other side of 
the Adriatic, and Pyrrhus crossed over to Tarentum 
with a strong force, levied from Epirus, Thessaly, 
and Macedonia. The first battles that were fought 
were won by the successor of the great Alexander ; 
but rather through the terror caused by his wild 
beasts, than the prowess of his army. Eventually, 
however, the growing power of the west prevailed. 
After the war had been prolonged over several years, 
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the Komans completely defeated the forces of the 
Hellenes. Pyrrhus was obliged to retire into his own 
country, and a multitude of captives and a rich spoil 
were led in triumphal procession to the Capitol. The 
subjugation of Italy was thus at last completed, but 
not until nearly five hundred years had been spent in 
the task. 

Eome now entered upon her great struggle with 
Carthage, which possessed the commerce and do- 
minion that had formerly belonged to Tyre, for the 
supremacy of the west. Sicily supplied the imme- 
diate occasion of a war which had long been inevit- 
able. The Carthaginians had already made themselves 
masters of most of the cities in the island, and the 
Eomans could not afford to look quietly on while so 
powerful a people was gaining a firm position in a 
country which they regarded as though it were a part 
of Italy. They therefore constructed their first fleet 
and crossed the straits of Messina, " under the pre- 
text,'* says Florus, ** of assisting their allies, but in 
reality being eager for the prey.*' Here a candid 
avowal is made of the methods employed by the 
Eomans in carrying out their policy of aggression. 
They invariably took their stand upon legal grounds ; 
and extended their frontiers, not so much by attacking 
other peoples directly, as by interfering in disputes 
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between them and their own allies. The words 
of Cicero also show this : "By defending our allies, 
we have now obtained possession of the whole world." 
In their first naval battle the Romans were victorious, 
and on land also they were no less successful in their 
operations. Soon after the submission of Hiero, the 
king of Syracuse, they drove the Carthaginians out of 
Sicily, and transferred the war into Africa, where 
they laid waste the country and destroyed the for- 
tresses and towns. The Carthaginians, becoming 
alarmed when they saw the enemy approaching the 
walls of their city, availed themselves of the military 
experience of the Hellenes, and intrusted the command 
of their army to Xanthippus, a LacedsBmonian, from 
whom the Romans suffered a severe repulse. At the 
same time the forces of nature were turned against 
them, and their fleet was wrecked in a violent storm. 
But fortune soon came over to their side once more, 
and a naval victory, so great that it seemed as if all 
the power and wealth of Carthage had been swallowed 
up in the midst of the sea, brought the first Punic, or 
Phoenician, war to a conclusion. 

After a brief interval the struggle was resumed. 
Hannibal had been preparing in Spain for some 
years to carry out the oath which he had sworn of 
taking vengeance on the Romans. When he had 
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reduced the greater part of that country under the 
power of Carthage, he proceeded to invade Italy, and 
overcame, first the Alps, and then the armies that 
were sent out against him, in three successive battles. 
In the fourth, which took place at Cannae, he inflicted 
upon the Romans a defeat which their own historian 
describes as '' an almost fatal wound." After such 
a disaster they were no longer able to oppose him 
openly, and it seemed as if the city could not escape 
falling into his hands. But the great Carthaginian 
general perceived that it was impossible that Home 
herself should be finally destroyed, until her yoke 
had been broken from off the necks of all the peoples 
she had made captive. In order to bring down the 
head, therefore, he attacked it indirectly through 
the feet. The subjugated races of Italy welcomed the 
opportunity of recovering their independence, and 
those which were not overawed by the garrisons that 
had been placed in their cities openly sided with 
Hannibal. But the Romans, though greatly weakened 
by the defeats they had sustained, still possessed 
a reserve of latent strength ; and through the success 
of Scipio in Spain and the strategy of Fabius, whose 
plan of overcoming the Carthaginians by not fighting 
with them procured for him the title of Cunctator, 
they were gradually restored to their former condition. 
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After Scipio had completed the conquest of Spain, he 
crossed over into Africa, and Hannibal was thus at 
last drawn away from Italy. In the battle which 
ensued between the two generals the Boman was 
victorious, and it was then placed beyond all doubt 
which city was to be the seat of the Empire of the 
west. 

After the fear of a rival had been removed, the 
Bomails were able to turn their arms against more 
distant peoples. Many anticipated their aggression 
by voluntarily submitting to them, and those that 
ventured to offer them resistance they crushed in 
battle. They carried on wars simultaneously, in the 
east, against Syria and Macedonia, and in the west, 
against Spain and Gaul. Nor would the evil destiny of 
Carthage suffer it to escape. When its power began 
to revive, its final destruction was resolved upon by 
the senate. The walls were therefore surrounded, 
and the harbour blockaded; but the Carthaginians, 
in their desperate circumstances, defended themselves 
with such energy, that the siege proved far more 
difficult and occupied a much longer time than had 
been expected. The conflagration that followed its 
capture made Carthage a heap of ruins. In this 
same period, Corinth also, then the most prosperous 
city of Hellas, was plundered and burnt. 
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The name of Borne was now the greatest in 
the world, and though there were many nations 
which still retained their independence, yet their 
subjugation was but a matter of time. The cen- 
turies of steady growth were approaching com- 
pletion, and the brilliant century of efflorescence was 
about to be inaugurated. The marvellous expansion 
of this one period, which at first appears inexplicable, 
was due to the outward manifestation of a latent 
strength which had been kept in reserve from the 
very beginning. There is the promise of the flower 
before there is any visible indication of it. It is only 
in semblance that more progress is made in one 
period than in another. In reality the flower is 
being developed during the whole time the plant is 
growing. 

The rule and authority, which in early times had 
been distributed among the many separate and inde- 
pendent nations, were gradually drawn away from 
them, and gathered up in the one imperial city. The 
system of centralization made it irresistible. Bome 
was the head of the world, and the power which she 
exercised represented the power of many nations 
combined; so that no single nation, however great 
were the efforts it made to retain its independence, 
could stand against her. In attempting to achieve 
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her object of enslaving the human race, she did not 
attack it as a whole, but pushed at the different 
peoples of which it was composed one by one, and 
overthrew the last she encountered more easily than 
the first. The thought of defeat never entered into 
the minds of the Eomans. Their aggression acquired 
a greater impetus the further it extended. Events 
move more quickly as the end draws near; and in 
the turbulent period that led up to the overthrow of 
the Eepublic and the establishment of the Empire, 
they proceeded on their career of conquest with a 
rapidity which far outstripped their previous rate of 
progress. The realization of the hope, which had 
been cherished in every generation, was deferred 
until the culminating century of efflorescence, at 
the close of which Eome became the mistress of the 
world, 

A great change is observable in the habits of the 
Eomans at this time. As a people, they had always 
been wanting in refinement of manners. They did 
not possess that natural sense of fitness and propriety 
for which the Hellenes were noted, and in their 
acquaintance with the art of life they fell far 
behind the peoples of the east. So long as necessity 
had compelled them to submit to a severe discipline, 
the less pleasing traits in their character had been 
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suppressed; bat when the restraints which had 
formerly been imposed upon them were removed, 
they began to be more clearly manifested. Their 
increased wealth gave rise to innovation and an osten- 
tatious luxury, and the old simplicity and frugality 
disappeared. They were able to acquire riches, but 
did not understand how to make a proper use of 
them. The ornaments of Corinth, or '^ Gorinthia," as 
they were called, were thrown away upon Romans. 
The majority of them had no appreciation of such 
things, and cared for nothing better than a huge 
spectacular show. 

It is interesting to consider whether the western 
dynasty may justly be regarded as greater than those 
eastern dynasties by which it was preceded. The 
kingdoms which the Bomans subverted had entered 
upon the path of decline when they turned their arms 
against them, but nevertheless it would appear that, 
in open warfare, they were excelled by no other 
people. They conquered all the territory which those 
who went before them had possessed, and much more 
besides, never ceasing from their systematic aggres- 
sion until they had made themselves masters of the 
whole world. Although greatness cannot be held to 
consist merely in extent of territory, yet, whereas the 
previous dynasties passed away, the nations of the 
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west, which were once brought under the Roman 
yoke, were never able to throw it oflf altogether. 
That people which possesses the power, rule, and 
authority in the cosmos, must be the greatest. For 
if we do not allow our eyes to be blinded, these are 
the principal things. Compared with them, the 
greater originality of mind, the more celebrated 
works of literature, and the superior skill in the 
different crafts, which other peoples claimed, seemed 
mere vanity. The kings of the east possessed gold 
and purple, pictures and sculptured vases, in abun- 
' dance ; but they were not able to keep them. Vic- 
torious Boman generals carried them off to adorn 
their triumphs. Such things can only be fully 
enjoyed in freedom, and of this all the peoples of the 
earth were deprived. The west, since it was able to 
overcome the east in war, could at any time, if it so 
pleased, spoil it of all its precious treasures. 

No tinge of oriental mysticism can be discerned 
in the character of the Bomans. They trusted to 
the strength of their right arm, rather than to the 
force of their intellect. All their thoughts were 
centred upon the visible city of the seven hills, and 
all their energies devoted to its aggrandizement. 
They were not like the crafty Odysseus, who always 
preferred the winding way ; but when once an object 
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had been proposed to them, they pressed straight 
on towards it, with an indomitable perseverance, and 
threw down every obstacle that was placed in their 
path until they had attained it. So long as the 
rule remained in their hands, they felt that they 
could aflford to disregard everything else. " Others, 
I am ready to admit," says Virgil, in a well-known 
passage, '^ shall show greater skill in moulding the 
breathing bronze and in producing lifelike features 
from marble; shall be more able to plead causes, 
to mark out with the rod the movements of the 
heavens and tell the rising of the stars : it is thy 
task, Roman, to rule the nations with the imperium ; 
these shall be thy arts; to impose terms of peace, 
to spare the humble and to crush the proud.*' The 
same train of thought is frequently to be met with 
in Roman literature. The people who were invincible 
in open warfare must be the people appointed by 
nature to be the rulers of the human race, and the 
city in which all cosmic power was centralized must 
be the Eternal City. *'It is certain," Floras says 
of Rome, '' that she is not destined to perish." For 
in what possible way could she be finally destroyed, 
when she had proved herself able to subdue all 
nations and to stamp out every insurrection ? 
A new era is usually inaugurated amid convulsions 
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of some kind. During the last hundred years of 
the Republic, the tempest of war raged throughout 
all the countries of the ancient world; and Eoman 
citizens themselves were divided into factions, and 
fought with one another in the forum. The civil 
power was overshadowed by the military. When 
many wars were carried on at the same time, and 
armies were despatched against nations that were 
at a great distance from Italy, the senate could no 
longer exercise an efl&cient control over the generals. 
Its authority grew less as the Roman dominion 
grew greater. The imperator, who was supported 
by the soldiers, was stronger than the constitutional 
chamber. After he had gained many victories abroad, 
he acquired an unbounded influence when he returned 
to the capital, and was really the master of those 
of whom he seemed to be the servant. The road 
to honour lay through military success. The chief 
offices of the state were held by the leaders of the 
army, who, while prosecuting campaigns in remote 
regions, were all the time scheming to advance their 
own interests at Eome. Owing to these incessant 
rivalries, the city was distracted with internal strife. 
Some inclined to one side, and some to another, and 
thus a way was left open for a Caesar to grasp at 
absolute power. The overthrow of the Republic and 
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the establishment of the Empire were the unavoid- 
able results of the Eoman policy of aggression. Such 
an assembly as the senate was incapable of directing 
the affairs of the whole world. When the dominion 
acquired by the Bomans became universal, one strong 
man was needed to consolidate and preserve it. At 
the end of the age a head must be given to the 
cosmos. 

During the great social upheaval which preceded 
the crowning period of consolidation, civil wars arose 
for the first time. Hitherto the Romans and their 
allies had carried on wars only against foreign 
peoples ; but now they carried them on against each 
other. All foreign wars were regarded by the Romans 
as justifiable, but not those which they termed civil. 
For their true mission was to bring all the barbarian 
nations under the shadow of the imperium, and to 
extend the influence of the Latin civilization. When, 
therefore, they turned their arms against each other, 
so that citizens, or cives, fought with citizens, they 
were not directly fulfilling it. 

The equestrian order came into great prominence 
in this century of efflorescence. The Equites, or 
Knights, ''whom-," says Sallust, "the hope of 
acquiring a social status had detached from the 
people," were the middle class of ancient Rome. 
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They occupied the imperia, or oflScial positions, and 
were greatly enriched by the revenues which flowed 
in from conquered territory. A period of expansion 
is always favourable to the acquisition of wealth. 
Whenever a new province was brought under the 
imperial system of administration, more influence 
was conferred upon those who were the farmers of 
the taxes. They obtained many new privileges at 
this time, the most important of which was the 
transference to them of the judicial power, which had 
formerly belonged to the senate. They thus acquired 
a separate authority, which enabled them to shield 
members of their own order when charges of em- 
bezzlement or extortion in the provinces were pre- 
ferred against them. The power of the Equites 
increased as that of the old Boman nobility decreased ; 
so that at last a plutocracy took the place of a 
timocracy. Bribery was freely practised at elections 
to magistracies, and from its centre at Bome the 
prevailing corruption radiated forth into all the pro- 
vinces. As they were careful not to allow any of 
the lucrative ofiBcial posts they had secured to pass 
out of their own order, the new nobles were able to 
appropriate to themselves large sums out of the public 
revenues. Although the same constitutional forms 
were preserved, it was evident that the Bepublic 
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had undergone a great inward change. " We retain 
the name of Republic," says Cicero, "but we have 
long ago lost the reality." And again: "There is 
no form of rule more distorted than that in which 
the wealthiest are regarded as the noblest." 

There was a complete separation between the 
official class and the people, who were excluded from 
all participation in the conquered land and imperial 
revenues. A true idea of the conditions existing at 
any given period is best obtained by a reference to 
the contemporary literature. The following passages, 
from a speech of one of their own tribunes, will 
serve to show the state of the people in these last 
days of the Republic. Addressing them on the sub- 
ject of the estrangement between themselves and 
the official class, he says : " They have seized the 
control over the treasury, armies, kingdoms, and pro- 
vinces ; and are protected by a fortress built out of 
the spoils wrested from you. . . . Let them exercise 
and hold the imperia in their own way ; let them 
obtain triumphs ; . . . but let danger and toil be far 
from you, who do not participate in the fruits of 
them. . . . Battles are fought and victories won only 
for the benefit of a few ; and whatever be the event, 
the people share the fortune of the vanquished." 

It was customary for captives taken in war to be 
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brought to Borne and sold in the public market, so 
that slaves had now become very plentiful and cheap. 
The acquisition of new provinces, therefore, conferred 
no benefits upon the people of Italy. As their small 
holdings became gradually absorbed in the latifundia, 
or large estates, of Eoman proprietors, which were 
cultivated by foreign slaves, they were forced to 
abandon the crafts they had formerly been accus- 
tomed to follow, and, from being a free people, were 
at last degraded into an enslaved proletariat. With 
respect to freedom, Cicero says : " If it is not pos- 
sessed by every one alike, it is not freedom at all. 
But how can it be possessed by every one alike,'* 
he asks, '' in those constitutions in which all persons 
are indeed nominally free ; for they give their votes, 
they appoint officials to the imperia, and are can- 
vassed and solicited for magistracies; but neverthe- 
less they only grant those things which they are 
compelled to grant, whether they wish or not, and 
which are not in their power, though others petition 
them for them ? " 

The people of Italy, therefore, while still retaining 
the semblance of freedom, were in reality reduced to 
the same level as the people of the rest of the subjugated 
nations. Many attempts were made to settle them 
again upon the land off which they had been driven. 
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but these all failed to effect any real improvement in 
their condition. '* How could the Plebs be brought 
back again to the lands," asks Floras, " except by 
the ejection of those who were in possession; who 
were nevertheless themselves part of the Populus, and 
were holding estates left to them by their forefathers, 
by long prescription as if by right of inheritance ? " 
It was vain for those who were excluded to make 
appeal to justice, for if this was to be regarded, the 
Boman state itself might as well have been dissolved 
at once. 

About this time there were some of the kings of 
the east who bequeathed their hereditary possessions 
to the Eomans. But they had no better title to this 
territory, than they had to that which they had 
obtained by conquest. The king held the land on 
behalf of the people to whom he himself belonged, 
and he had not the power to take away their inherit- 
ance from them and make a donation of it to a 
foreign people. The words of Cicero make this clear : 
'* Lands, fields, woods, and broad and fertile pastures, 
used to be reserved as royal, and used to be culti- 
vated without any care and labour on the part of the 
kings, that no anxiety about any private matter might 
divert them from attending to the interests of the 
people.'* It is impossible that those to whom the 
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land was originally given, should recover it by a 
re-conquest from those who subsequently obtained it 
by conquest. They become the more confirmed in 
possession, the nearer the cycle of revolving time 
approaches the point from which it started. But 
when it has completed its revolution, the original 
gift prevails over the subsequent acquisition. 

The slaves had now become so numerous as to 
threaten the security of the state. The cruelty to 
which they were subjected caused those who were in 
Sicily to revolt, under the leadership of a Syrian 
named Eunus, who invested himself in the insignia 
of an eastern king. They captured the military 
camps that had been established in the island, and 
laid waste the estates of their masters. When they 
had at last been subdued, all who were taken prisoners 
were put in irons and afterwards crucified. A second 
insurrection was no less disastrous to the Bomans. 
A band of slaves gathered together by Athenio, a 
Cilician shepherd, who also was adorned with a royal 
diadem, a silver sceptre, and a purple robe, marched 
up and down Sicily plundering its villages and towns, 
and inflicted several defeats upon the praetorian 
armies before it was overpowered. 

In order to remedy the disorders with which the 
state was becoming infected, various reforms were 
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introdaced. Grants of land were idsued to Roman 
citizens, that they might found colonies in conquered 
territory. It was during this period of efflorescence 
that they were first planted out of Italy, with a view 
to the extension of the privileges of the Roman 
citizenship. Owing to the new measures which were 
brought forward at this time, the old struggle with 
regard to the ager publicus was revived. Tiberius 
Gracchus, having been elected to the tribuneship, 
" fell away from the party of merit," as a Roman 
historian says, *' and by promising the civic franchise 

• 

to the whole of Italy, and promulgating at the same 
time agrarian laws, confounded all classes with each 
other.*' He wished to fix the number of acres of the 
public land which a citizen might possess, and to 
divide the land that remained, after this restriction 
had been imposed, among the people. An agrarian 
law was passed in the face of great opposition, and 
commissioners were appointed for dividing the lands, 
and settling colonies in the provinces. But those 
who were in possession resented any interference with 
their prescriptive rights, and resorted to violence 
after other means had failed. Gracchus was accused 
with designing to make himself king; and when 
many of his supporters had been drawn away from 
him, a party including, it is said, *' the nobles, the 
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senate, the better and greater part of the middle 
class, and those among the people who were uncor- 
rupted by his pernicious views," came upon him in 
a body and killed him. 

But these fierce struggles between opposing factions 
never terminated with the death of their leaders. 
After a few years, *'the same rage," we are told, 
''took hold of his brother Caius." When he had 
been appointed tribune of the people, he endeavoured 
to carry out reforms on a more extensive scale. 
Laws were proposed by him providing for free dis- 
tributions of corn, to which those clamours for partem 
et circenses, which became so frequent after the estab- 
lishment of the Empire, may be traced back. The 
promise of the civic franchise gained for him the 
support of the Italian allies, and his influence became 
very great. But the charge of aiming at royal power 
proved fatal to him, as it had to Tiberius. On his 
being declared a public enemy by the senate, his 
followers were attacked within the city by a force 
led by the consul, and he was obliged to take to flight. 
His enemies pursued after him, and as they were 
unable to capture him alive, they vented their fury 
upon his dead body. 

But the allies still persisted in their efforts to 
obtain the civitas, or citizenship. After their just 
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demandB had been repeatedly tefuBed, they formed a 
federation among themselves, and turned their arms 
against the city to which they had formerly been 
accnatomed to lend their aid. This social war — that 
ia, war with aocii, or allies — caused great loss to the 
Eomans, and devastated Italy. They were at last 
compelled to concede the privileges for which they 
had been asked, and a law was passed enabling the 
inhabitants of the municipal towns to register them- 
selves as Roman citizens. Thas the Italian allies 
of the Romans became civilized nnder the ancient 
regime; but the rest of the nations of the west 
remained barbarians. Their rulers kept them in 
subjection by establishing castra, or military camps, 
at different places throughout their territory. 

The venality which prevailed among the Romans 
at this period, was manifested in a striking manner in 
the war which they carried on in the south against 
Jugurtha, the kiag of the Numidians, or Nomades. 
In the time of the second Fhcenician war, the Numi- 
dians had become their allies ; and at a later period, 
while they were besieging Numantia in Spain, 
Jugurtha, who was then still a youth and had 
hardly begun to cherish hopes of obtaining the king- 
dom, was intrusted with the command of a force 
that was sent to their assistance. During the siege 
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he greatly signalized himself, and made many friends 
among those who were serving in the army, from 
whom he acquired the information that '* anything 
might be bought at Eome.'* After he had returned 
to Numidia, laden with many honours, "the king,'» 
as Sallust says, '' adopted him as his son, and by his 
will appointed him joint-heir with his own children.** 
Perceiving his superior abilities, he sought, by pro- 
mising him a part of the kingdom in his lifetime, to 
prevent him from seizing the whole after his death. 
But his precautions altogether failed to produce the 
effect he desired, and a strife ensued, like that which 
arose among the sons of the Persian king, of whom 
Sadi relates : "He made a division of his domains, 
and gave a suitable portion to each, that discontent 
might cease ; but the ferment was increased, as they 
have said : * Ten dervishes can sleep on one rug, 
but two kings cannot be accommodated in a whole 
kingdom.' *' Within a very short time, Jugurtha, 
having beheaded one of his rivals, and expelled the 
other, whose name was Adherbal, from the country, 
made himself king of all Numidia. 

Adherbal then appealed for assistance to the senate, 
which was at first disposed to accede to his request. 
But before it had given its decision, Jugurtha, 
who was more intimately acquainted with the real 
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chaiacter of the Bomans, sent ambassadors to the city 
with large sums of money to give to his old friends, 
and all others who happened to be then possessed of 
inflaence. After these presents had been judiciously 
distributed, "so complete a change followed," says 
Sallust, " that Jugurtha, from being an object of the 
greatest odium, came to be regarded with extreme 
favour by the nobility." Instead of his being deposed, 
it was decreed by the senate that the kingdom should 
be divided between him and Adherbal. But when the 
commissioners appointed for the purpose of executing 
this decree arrived in Numidia, he soon corrupted 
them also, so that they allotted to him the more 
fertile portion of the country ; and as soon as they 
had departed, he suddenly invaded the territory of 
Adherbal, and, having taken him prisoner, put him 
to death. The consul then collected an army, and 
invaded Numidia ; but Jugurtha succeeded in obtain- 
ing a secret interview with him, and bought off 
the war. 

When these proceedings became known at Bome, 
there was a loud outcry against the small faction who 
had betrayed the public interest for their private gain. 
The tribunes were not slow to avail themselves of an 
opportunity of stirring up the people against the 
nobles, and a praetor was sent out to bring Jugurtha 
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himself to Borne, that he might disclose the names of 
those who had accepted his bribes. The public faith 
was pledged for his safety, and, as he relied upon the 
support of his friends, Jugurtha resolved to obey the 
summons of the Boman people. On the day when 
their assembly met, he was called upon to make his 
statement before it; but, owing to the opposition of one 
of the tribunes whom he had corrupted beforehand, 
the investigation fell through. Emboldened by these 
events, Jugurtha still continued to advance his 
interests, and even ventured to procure the assassina- 
tion of a rival, who happened at that time to be stay- 
ing in Bome, and was claiming for himself the 
kingdom of Numidia. But the odium which this deed 
aroused against him was too great for him to stand 
against, and he was ordered by the senate to depart 
from Italy. ^' As he was leaving Bome,'' says Sallust, 
" he is reported, after frequently looking back upon it 
in silence, to have at last declared, 'that it was a 
city that might be bought, and was destined to perish 
soon, if it should find a purchaser.' " 

Another army was now raised and despatched into 
Numidia. After much time had been spent and no 
decisive battle had been fought, the Boman general, 
wishing to enrich himself out of Jugurtha's treasures, 
laid siege to the city in which they were deposited. 
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But the king, by means of a feigned retreat, drew him 
away into a part of the country with which he was 
unacquainted ; and when, through his well-instructed 
emissaries, he had corrupted many of the soldiers and 
centurions, he suddenly, on a dark night, encompassed 
the invading army on all sides with a large force. 
Those who had taken his bribes at once deserted to 
him, " and," says Sallust, *' the chief centurion of 
the third legion gave the enemy an entrance through 
the very fortification which he had been told to guard.*' 
This purchased victory enabled Jugurtha to dictate 
the terms of peace, and the Boman army was com- 
pelled to evacuate Numidia. 

Party strife now broke out in the city with increased 
virulence. " There was a complete division into two 
factions," Sallust says with reference to the fierce 
struggles which took place in this turbulent period, 
" and the Bepublic, which lay between them, was 
torn to pieces." It was evident that the Bomans had 
been vanquished, not so much by the enemy, as by 
their own avarice. A fresh investigation was insti- 
tuted, and severe punishments were inflicted upon 
many of the leading men. The senate refused to 
ratify the treaty which had been concluded, and pre- 
parations were immediately made for renewing the 
war. The consul Metellus, on arriving in Numidia, 
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restored discipline in the army, which had become 
completely disorganized, and met with better fortmie 
than his predecessors ; but the subtle king, though 
the inferiority of his troops prevented him from 
engaging with the Romans in pitched battles, fre- 
quently came upon them by surprise, and harassed 
them incessantly in all their operations. 

During this campaign conspicuous ability was dis- 
played by Marius; a man of obscure birth, but of 
boundless ambition. He had already held the office 
of tribune, but now, encouraged by favourable 
responses which portended to him future greatness, 
he was aspiring to the consulship. But when he 
asked for leave of absence, or missio, that he might 
return to Bome and offer himself as a candidate, 
Metellus, who was surprised that he should entertain 
thoughts of being elected to an office which the 
nobles, to whose party he himself belonged, had 
hitherto retained among themselves, told him, ^' that 
all things were not to be sought after by all men, and 
that he ought to be contented with his present condi- 
tion." Afterwards, however, perceiving that Marius 
had become estranged from him, and that his influence 
was continually increasing, he found it expedient to 
grant his request. When the comitia, or elections, 
were held, the support of the people overcame the 

F 
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resistance of the nobles, who were relying on the 
merit of their forefathers rather than on any that 
they possessed themselves, and Marius, as he himself 
declared^ '' took the consulship away from them, like 
spoils torn from the vanquished." 

In the meantime, the protraction of the war had 
been the subject of much complaint at Bome. Ju- 
gurtha was a skilful general, and Metellus was 
unable to force him to surrender. He had also 
strengthened himself by persuading Bocchus, the 
king of the Moors, who were the neighbours of the 
Numidians, to come over to his assistance. When, 
therefore, the people were asked whom they wished 
to have the conduct of the war against Jugurtha, 
they assigned the province of Numidia to Marius, 
and Metellus was obliged to retire in his favour. 

After Marius had taken over the command, the 
Bomans were more successful, and many of the forti- 
fied towns fell into their hands. As the fortunes of 
Jugurtha declined, Bocchus became less disposed to 
support him against such powerful foes, and, sending 
ambassadors to their camp, he requested that he 
might be received into an alliance with them. 
Marius therefore despatched Sulla, who was serving 
under him as he had himself served under Metellus, 
on a mission to the Moorish king ; and Jugurtha, 
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whose betrayal was demanded as the price of the 
Eoman friendship, having been invited to a confer- 
ence, was made a prisoner by treachery. He was 
then handed over to Sulla, by whom he was conducted 
to Marius ; and a war which had conferred more dis- 
grace than glory upon the Boman arms was thus 
brought to a conclusion. On his return to Bome, a 
great triumph, in which Jugurtha was led captive, 
was celebrated by Marius, and on the same day he 
entered upon his second consulship. 

Bome was now threatened by another barbarian 
deluge from the north. The Teutons and the Gim- 
brians, abandoning their own country in search of 
new settlements, descended upon Italy, and swept 
away several Boman armies in their course. But 
from this great peril the state was delivered by 
Marius, who came upon the barbarians in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Alps, and utterly routed them in two 
great battles. 

After he had completed his sixth consulship, 
Marius, who was now advanced in years, ceased for 
a while to take an active part in public affairs. But 
he had not lost his ambition for honours, and when 
the conduct of the war against the king Mithridates 
was given to Sulla, he returned to Bome, and, 
having gained the support of one of the tribunes. 
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caused the decree of the senate to be set 
aside and the province of Asia to be assigned 
to himself. This was the origin of the civil 
wars, which were carried on with a greater ferocity 
than any wars against foreign peoples, and proved 
disastrous to the citizens of Borne and of the muni- 
cipal towns of Italy. Indignant at what had 
happened, Sulla at once gathered an army and 
led it against the city, and, after taking possession 
of the Capitol by force, had several of Marius' sup- 
porters put to death. Marius himself with difficulty 
effected his escape, and underwent great hardships in 
eluding his pursuers, of which one of the Boman 
historians gives the following account : "On his 
being found naked, and covered with mud, with only 
his eyes and nose above water, among the reeds about 
the marsh of Marica, in which he had concealed 
himself while fleeing from the pursuit of Sulla's 
horsemen, he was dragged out, and, with a cord 
fastened round his neck, was led to the prison of 
MinturnsB, by order of the magistrate." But when 
the citizens of Minturnas had called to mind the 
station he had once occupied, and the benefits they 
had received from him, they decided to set him at 
liberty. He was placed by them on board a ship ; 
and having at last reached a place of safety, he 
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waited for an opportunity of vengeance, which soon 
presented itself. While Sulla was carrying on the 
war in Asia, party strife was renewed, and a faction 
which had been expelled from the city recalled 
Marius from his exile. As soon as it was known 
that he had landed in Italy, a multitude of his 
followers came over to him; and after he had de- 
feated the forces of the opposite faction, he once more 
made a victorious entry into Rome. Having then 
become consul for the seventh time, as had been 
declared to him many years previously in Africa, 
and having satiated himself with the blood of his 
enemies, he was seized with an illness and died. 

A short time afterwards, Sulla brought his soldiers 
back again to Brundisium, laden with the rich spoil 
they had taken in the east. An adverse faction was 
in possession of the city, and the countrjr was being 
laid waste by the Samnites, the inveterate enemies 
of the Bomans, who supposed that the time when 
the state was convulsed with internal strife was 
favourable for recovering their independence. But 
Sulla was fortunate in all his undertakings. He 
repulsed the army which was commanded by Marius' 
son, and then, in a battle which took place before the 
GoUine gate, crushed the Samnites, whose general 
had led them against the city with the determination 
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of utterly destroying it "Going up and down the 
ranks of his army," says the historian, " he declared 
that the last day of the Romans was at hand, and 
loudly exclaimed that the city was to be laid in ruins 
and deleted, adding, that those wolves, who were the 
robbers of Italian liberty, would never be extermi- 
nated, until the forest, in which they had their refuge, 
was cut down." 

His power being now irresistible, Sulla had himself 
appointed dictator, and showed relentless cruelty 
towards all who had opposed him. Proscriptions were 
ordered by him for the first time, and thousands of 
Boman citizens were slaughtered, and their property 
confiscated. " Whenever any one coveted the house 
or villa, or even the plate or apparel of another," 
says Sallust, " he endeavoured to have him placed in 
the number of the proscribed." After tranquillity 
had been restored, Sulla greatly curtailed the tribu- 
nician power, and brought forward many measures 
by which the nobles were reinstated in the position 
from which they had fallen. 

But the discontent, with which the state was 
seething, had been repressed rather than removed, 
and a few years after the death of Sulla, it broke out 
afresh in the conspiracy of Catiline, in which men of 
all ranks and parties were involved. On his return 
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from Africa, whither he had been sent out as 
governor, Catiline, who belonged to the ancient 
family of the Sergii, had offered himself as a candi- 
date for the consulship, and not being elected, had 
formed a plan of overthrowing the faction which was 
then domineering in the state. But when its execu- 
tion was prevented, he was afterwards induced to 
embark upon a greater enterprise, which occupies a 
place by itself in Eoman annals, for the reason that it 
had to do, not so much with any party in the state, as 
with the state itself. Although, if the actual effects 
of the conspiracy of Catiline be considered, they were 
insignificant as compared with the outrages which 
had previously been perpetrated, yet on account of 
its object, which Floras describes as being, *'to 
overturn the whole state from its foundations, — totam 
rempublicam funditus tollere," — it was always re- 
garded with a peculiar horror by the Eomans. Whether 
Marius or Sulla were in the ascendant mattered but 
little as far as Eome herself was concerned. How- 
ever many citizens perished in the massacres and 
proscriptions which they ordered, the city still re- 
mained. But had the attempt of Catiline succeeded, 
who was in no sense the leader of a rival faction, 
then, as Floras further says, *' it would have been all 
over with the magnificent Empire.'* 
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At this time there was peace thion^ont Italy, and 
eyeiythiiig seemed to be perfectly secure; but the 
changes which had taken phice daring the recent np- 
hearal had giyen rise to a general diBsatisfiiction, and 
many of the nobles and senators became associated 
with CatHine. After a large number of supporters 
had gathered around him, he selected from among 
them those in whom he reposed most confidence, and 
when they were all secretly assembled together in a 
priyate room, he addressed a speech to them, the 
nature of which is sufficiently indicated by the follow- 
ing passages which occur in it : '' Since the state has 
come under the power and control of a few leading 
men, kings and tetrarchs haye continually been under 
tribute to them, peoples and nations haye paid them 
taxes; but all the rest of us, persons of capability 
and merit, whether noble or obscure, haye been a 
mere mob, without any influence or authority. . . . 
The yictory lies within our grasp: to us belong 
yigour of youth and steadfjEtstness of mind; among 
them, on the contrary, by reason of their years and 
riches, eyerything is in decline. It is only neces- 
sary to make a beginning, and opportunities will arise 
to carry out the rest." At the close of this exhorta- 
tion, according to the common report which Sallust 
mentions, ^'he carried round, in drinking-cups, the 
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blood of a human body mingled with wine ; and when 
all, after an execration, had just tasted it, after the 
manner which is customary in solemn rites, he then 
disclosed his plan ; and the reason he gave for doing 
this was that they might be the more faithful to each 
other, owing to their being aU alike conscious of such 
an enormity." 

But one of the members of this chosen band, who 
belonged to the senatorial order, divulged the secret, 
and the rest of the citizens were made aware of the 
peril which hung over them. In order that it might 
be averted, therefore, they bestowed the consulship 
upon Cicero, who, though a new man, had already 
held several important offices; and extraordinary 
powers were granted him by the senate. But the 
ramifications of the conspiracy were so extensive, 
that all the ability and vigilance of Cicero were 
required to combat it. Disquieting rumours were 
current of secret meetings and portents foreboding 
some impending disaster, and a feeling of alarm 
became general. '' The city wore a changed aspect," 
says Sallust. ''Instead of that excessive gaiety and 
carelessness, which long tranquillity had engendered, 
a sudden gloom fell upon all ; they became agitated 
and apprehensive, and felt themselves unsafe in 
every place and with every person; they were not 
at war, yet they had no peace.'' 
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Bat Catiline continued to go about the city as 
if nothing unusual were happening, and even entered 
the senate-house. But as soon as he had taken his 
seat, hostile looks were cast upon him from every 
side, and Cicero, who was always devoted to the 
support of the state, assailed him in a very celebrated 
oration. "It produced no more effect, however," 
says Floras, " than that the enemy withdrew, openly 
professing a threat of extinguishing the flame he 
had raised with ruin ; " or, as his words are else- 
where reported, "non aqua, sed ruina;" that is, 
the fire would not be quenched with water, but would 
reduce the whole city to ashes; a saying pregnant 
with meaning, for the conflagration of Eome would 
be that of the world itself, and those who were 
present would not have been altogether ignorant of 
destiny and of the fate of Troy, and might have 
pictured to themselves the desolating flames, borne 
along amid the darkness by raging winds, and rolling 
up in sheets to the sky. During the night, after 
he had given full instructions to Lentulus, who had 
formerly been consul, that he might be able to 
co-operate with him and make all necessary arrange- 
ments, Catiline left Eome, and set out to the army 
which had already been collected in Etruria. Among 
the citizens of the municipal towns he had many 
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supporters, and the Gauls, whose country was being 
greatly impoverished by the rapacity of the Eoman 
governors, were also solicited to come over to his side. 

The senate then prepared for war, and offered a 
reward to those who were within the city who would 
disclose any secrets with which they were acquainted, 
and a pardon to those who were without who would 
lay down their arms. But the minds of the people 
were at this period alienated from . the state, and 
those who did not actually take part in the attempt 
were nevertheless disposed to regard it with favour. 
''Notwithstanding the two decrees of the senate," 
says Sallust, " there was not a single person, out of 
so great a multitude, who was induced by the promise 
of reward to give information concerning the con- 
spiracy, neither did any one desert from the camp of 
Catiline : so great was the force of the disaffection, 
which, like a plague, had taken hold of the minds 
of most of the citizens." 

When everything had been made ready by Lentulus, 
a night was appointed when each member of the 
band should carry out the part which had been 
assigned to him. It was arranged that the city 
should be set on fire in several places simultaneously, 
and that, in the midst of the tumult occasioned by 
the conflagration, they should all make their way 
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oat to the army of Catiline, which was then encamped 
in the neighbourhood. 

Bat Cicero, haying learnt beforehand of the plan 
which was being concerted between those within and 
those without the city, decided to have Lentalas and 
certain others immediately apprehended, and, some 
days afterwards, convoked the senate, that it might 
deliberate upon the whole matter. Among those 
who attended this meeting was Cains Julius Caesar, 
who was closely related to the family of Marius, and 
was now occupying a prominent position in the state. 
When the consul asked him what he thought should 
be done with those who had been placed in custody, 
he recommended, with characteristic clemency, that 
their lives should be spared; but this course was 
not pleasing to the austere Cato. ^'In the name 
of the immortal gods,*' he said, ''I call upon you, 
who have always thought more of your houses and 
villas, your ornaments and paintings, than you have 
of the welfare of the state ; if you wish to retain 
those things, whatever they may be, to which you 
are clinging, if you wish to have leisure for your 
enjoyments, rouse yourselves, and come to the help 
of the state." The strong terms in which he insisted 
that it was not a question whether this or that party 
should be in the ascendant, but that the security 
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of the city itself was at stake, caused the majority 
of the senators present to adopt his view. Lentulus 
and the others were accordingly strangled in the 
Tullian prison forthwith, in order that they might 
not be able to exercise the right of appeal which 
they possessed as Boman citizens. 

Catiline, on hearing of these events, at first 
endeavoured to march into Gaul; but when his 
retreat was cut off and he found himself hemmed in 
by the enemy, he resolved to meet the army which 
was commanded by the consul. On his own side, 
there was no free-born citizen surviving when the 
engagement was at an end; and on the other, it 
was discovered that heavy losses had been sustained. 
''Catiline himself," says Sallust, *'was found far in 
front of his men among the dead bodies of the enemy, 
still breathing a little, and retaining on his coun- 
tenance the fierceness of mind which he had possessed 
in his lifetime." 

While these things had been happening in Italy, 
Pompey, whose exploits had already procured for 
him the title of Magnus, and who was now regarded 
as the ablest of Boman generals, had been gaining 
fresh distinctions abroad. During his consulship, 
in which Crassus was his colleague, he had restored 
the tribunician power by removing the restrictions 
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which had been imposed upon it by Sulla ; and his 
influence became so great, that, a few years after- 
wards, he was intrusted with the conduct of the war 
against Mithridates, who was the most powerful of 
the eastern kings the Romans had encountered. 
Other generals had already sapped the foundations 
of his kingdom, but it was reserved for Pompey to 
overthrow it. He led a Soman army for the first 
time across the river Euphrates, and, in a battle 
which was fought by moonlight, completely broke 
the power of the king, who fled into the country of 
the Scythians. He then advanced into Armenia, 
whose king at once submitted to him. When all the 
races in the neighbourhood of the Caucasus had been 
subdued, he removed his camp to Syria, and made 
it a Boman province. Passing by Damascus, he 
continued his march southward until he came to 
Jerusalem, to which, as it did not surrender, he 
laid siege. After it was taken, he entered the city, 
'* and saw/' says Floras, " that grand mystery of 
an impious nation, lying open under as it were a 
golden heaven.'* Order having now been established 
throughout Asia, and all the kings and tetrarchs of 
the east, with the exception of the Persian king, 
deprived of their independence, he returned with an 
immense spoil to Bome. 
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The rivalries of its leading men now made it diffi- 
cult to preserve the balance of power in the Eoman 
state, which was in danger of becoming divided against 
itself. The greatness of Pompey had aroused a 
feeling of jealousy against him, and efforts were made 
to impair his authority by preventing him from carry- 
ing out the engagements into which he had entered 
in Asia, and from bestowing upon his soldiers the 
rewards he had promised them. He was therefore 
induced to associate himself with GsBsar and Grassus, 
and to form in conjunction with them that " alliance 
of power," as it is styled by one of the Eoman his- 
torians, which is known as the Triumvirate. Crassus 
had acquired great influence through his wealth, and 
CaBsar had just been elected consul. These men now 
became the three heads of the Eoman world; and 
though each was intent upon his own aggrandize- 
ment, yet the compact which had been concluded 
between them suited the interests of them all, by 
enabling them to engage in foreign wars, instead of 
remaining at Eome to guard against the machinations 
of rivals ; so that, while it lasted, the citizens were 
restrained from falling out among each other. 
Caesar, as consul, had all Pompey's acts confirmed, 
and an agrarian law passed, by which the public 
lands of Campania were divided among twenty 
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thonsand citizens, many of whom had recently re- 
turned from the war in the east. 

These events completely deprived Cicero of the 
influence he had formerly possessed. As he was no 
longer protected by the sanctity of oflSce, and did not 
enjoy the good-will of the Triumvirate, he had no 
defence against the odium he had incurred by causing 
Boman citizens to be put to death before they had 
been condemned, and was obliged to go into exile. 
After a short time, however, the Romans repented of 
the treatment they had bestowed upon so dis- 
tinguished a man ; and by the efforts of Pompey, and 
the decrees of the senate, he was restored to his 
country again. His return was welcomed through- 
out Italy, and his entry into Bome resembled a 
triumphal procession. 

As Pompey had laid under tribute the kingdoms of 
the east, CsBsar resolved to subjugate the barbarian 
nations of the west. He wished to augment his 
power by military success, and to have an army 
of veterans under his command, to assist him in 
carrying out his ambitious] projects. Several years 
were occupied by his campaigns against the Gauls, 
who had often been defeated, but never subdued. 
When he approached the Bhine, he was brought 
into contact with the Germans. An incursion they 
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had made against the allies of Eome afforded a 
pretext for war, and ambassadors were sent to 
demand reparation to one of their chiefs, who, on 
being ordered by them to come to Csesar, replied : 
*' Who is Caesar ? Let him come himself if he wishes. 
What is it to him what our Germany does ? Do I 
interfere with the Eomans?'* But the barbarians 
were forced to yield to the superior discipline of the 
invading army. They were driven back across the 
Ehine, and when Caesar built a bridge over it, they 
fled for refuge to their forests and fens. 

"Everything, both by land and sea, being now 
made captive," says Floras, "he turned his eyes 
towards the Ocean, and, as if this Soman world were 
not sufficient, he meditated the conquest of another." 
In order that his soldiers might not remain idle, he 
transported them into Britain, " seeking, as it were," 
says another Eoman historian, " a new world for our 
Empire and his own." He succeeded in effecting a 
landing, but the wreck of some of his ships prevented 
him from attempting anything more. In the follow- 
ing year he equipped another expedition, and advanced 
some distance into the country. After he had re- 
ceived the submission of its inhabitants, he returned 
to his ships with the prisoners and the spoil he had 
taken to be a trophy of his victory. 

G 
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Bat it was in quelling an insurrection of the Ganls 
that he performed his greatest exploits. The different 
clanSy which had been overcome one by one, formed a 
league among themselves, and made a united effort 
to throw off the Boman yoke. When CsBsar, who 
then happened to be absent, was informed of these 
things, with that promptitude and decision for which 
he was noted, he at once returned, gathered together 
an army from garrisons that were far apart from 
each other, and within a short time completely paci- 
fied the whole country. Thus the people who in early 
times sacked Bome, and turned her greatness to 
desolation, were at the end of the age themselves 
reduced under her power. 

Now that no other countries remained for the 
Bomans to conquer, there seemed to be no reason 
why the peace of the world should be any more dis- 
turbed. But the Nemesis that looks with jealous eyes 
upon too great power intervened, and disappointed all 
such hopes. " Fortune," says Floras, " envying the 
dominant people of the nations, armed it to its own 
destruction." After Crassus had perished in his dis- 
astrous expedition against the Persians, which his 
thirst for gold had prompted him to make in violation 
of a duly ratified treaty, the bond of union between 
CfiBsar and Pompey, which had previously been much 
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strained, was broken asunder ; and, instead of enjoy- 
ing a period of repose and security, the Eoman world 
was shaken with more violent commotions than it had 
ever felt before. The following is the description 
which Floras gives of this great war, which ended in 
the subversion of the Eepublic, and the subjection of 
all things under one head : " The fury of Csesar and 
Pompey spread, like some deluge or conflagration, 
over the city, Italy, nations, peoples, and finally the 
whole Empire, wherever it extended; so that it 
cannot rightly be called a civil, or even a social war ; 
neither was it a foreign war ; but it was rather a war 
composed of all these together, or even something 
more than a war." 

When Caesar demanded the consulship which had 
been decreed to him by the people in his absence, the 
senate called upon him to lay aside the imperium, or 
military command, and come and sue for it as a 
private person. But neither he nor Pompey would 
part with their armies, for each was afraid of the 
other. The conflict between imperator and senate, 
which had been impending for some time, could then 
be deferred no longer. Caesar used his utmost en- 
deavours to avert it, but the party of Pompey 
obstinately refused to enter into any negotiations with 
him. Finding, therefore, that all his overtures were 
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rejected, he crossed the Rubicon, and marched straight 
upon Eome. So rapid was his progress, that Pompey 
was unable to offer him any resistance, and was 
obliged to flee from Italy, with the majority of the 
senators. After CsBsar had taken possession of Home, 
and secured the provinces of the west, he transferred 
the war into Thessaly, where Pompey had collected a 
very large force from the provinces and tributary 
kingdoms of the east. The victory of Caesar at Phar- 
salia made him the master of the whole Soman world. 
Pompey survived the overthrow of his army, and set 
sail for Egypt. But his evil fortune followed after 
him, and as he was being conveyed in a small boat 
from his ship to the shore, he was killed by one of his 
own centurions, who was then in the pay of Ptolemy, 
the king of Alexandria. 

But the senatorial party held out for many years 
after the death of its leader. In Africa Gato strove 
in vain to retrieve the lost cause, and in Spain the 
scattered remnants of the forces of Pompey were 
assembled from every land to the support of his sons. 
At Munda, where the battle with which the war was 
brought to a conclusion was fought, the Pompeians 
would have conquered the GsBsarians, had it not been 
for the unconquerable will of GsBsar himself. When 
his veterans gave way, and a defeat seemed inevitable. 
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he took his stand in front of their retreating line, and 
stayed there until the battle was restored. 

All his adversaries having now been crushed, 
C89sar returned to Eome, and celebrated a magni- 
ficent triumph for the victories he had won in every 
part of the world. Distinctions of every kind were 
heaped upon him by an obsequious senate, which 
was no longer able to withhold them. The consul- 
ship, which had been the immediate cause of the 
war, was bestowed upon him for a term of several 
years, and he retained the title of imperator at the 
same time. On his being appointed pontifex maximus 
also, he reformed the Eoman calendar, which the 
college of pontiffs had regulated, not according to 
the course of nature, but to suit their own interests. 
This is noticed by Cicero, when, with respect to 
certain ceremonies, he says: ''The proper method 
of intercalation is to be diligently observed, an ordi- 
nance which, having been wisely instituted by Numa, 
has been allowed to lapse, owing to the negligence of 
later pontiffs." 

Many other undertakings were contemplated by 
CflBsar with a view to giving stability to the Empire 
over which he now possessed absolute power, but he 
did not live to carry them out. The suspicion was 
aroused that, though be was Caesar, he was seeking 
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to make himself King ; and a band of citizens, under 
the leadership of Brutus and Gassius, formed a design 
to slay him. That the diadem of an eastern king 
should be placed upon the head of Gsesar, was an 
obvious incongruity. Although he refused it, yet 
the mere fact of its having been offered to him was 
enough to excite a violent feeling of jealousy among 
Romans. The words used by one of their historians 
in describing this notable incident, make it clear 
that imperial rule was regarded by them as being 
altogether distinct from royal rule : " Mark Antony, 
his colleague in the consulship, a man who was 
always prepared for any act of presumption, had 
excited great odium against him, by placing upon 
his head, as he was sitting in front of the rostrum 
at the festival of Lupercal, a royal diadem, which he 
refused, but in such a way that he did not seem to 
be offended." In spite of the unfavourable omens 
that were announced to him, and the many warnings 
he received, Caesar entered the senate-house on the 
Ides of March, and, after he had seated himself in 
his curule chair, was attacked and slain by Brutus 
and Cassius and their followers. 

The senate now began to entertain hopes of regain- 
ing its lost ascendency, and on the motion of Gicero, 
who supposed that an opportunity had arrived for 
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the restoration of the Republic, it decreed an oblivion 
of the past. But imperial rule, so far from being 
averted, was eventually only the more firmly estab- 
lished by the removal of the imperial ruler. As the 
parties into which the Romans were divided were 
irreconcilable, they would have destroyed each other, 
after they had subjugated all the separate and inde- 
pendent nations, if they had not been deprived of 
their liberty, and brought beneath the coverture of a 
visible head. When Antony came forward as the 
successor of GsBsar, he received a strong support, and 
soon got possession of the city. Brutus and Cassius 
then set out to Macedonia and Syria, where they 
were very successful in their operations, and made 
themselves masters of all the eastern provinces of 
the Empire. 

At this time Octavian, whom Caesar had adopted 
and appointed his heir by his will, was absent from 
Italy. But when he heard of Caesar's death, he at 
once returned to Rome, and though he was hardly 
eighteen years of age, decided to claim his inheritance. 
Caesar's veterans sided with his heir; but Antony 
would not give way without a struggle, and, having 
withdrawn to Gaul and gathered an army, he invaded 
Italy. The senate then, supposing that Octavius 
Caesar would prove another Pompey, gave him the 
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conduct of the war. But when the enemy had been 
driven beyond the Alps, becoming afraid of the name 
of CsBsar, they transferred their support to Brutus 
and Gassius, and confirmed them in the possession 
of their provinces, armies, and treasures. Octavian, 
therefore, whose first care was to avenge his father's 
death, severed his connection with the senate, and 
increased his power by entering into a league with 
Antony. All the hopes that had been cherished of 
the restoration of the Eepublic were then dashed to 
the ground. The city was reduced into subjection by 
its own generals, who proscribed every one that was 
offensive to them. Cicero, who had vehemently 
assailed Antony in his speeches before the people, 
perished with the Bepublic whose cause he had so 
persistently advocated. 

After they had settled the affairs of Italy, Antony 
and Octavian turned their attention to the east, and 
crossed over into Macedonia. At Philippi the armies 
of Brutus and Cassius were overthrown, and the 
manes of GsBsar appeased by their death. Octavian 
then withdrew to Italy, but Antony remained behind, 
and continued to disturb the peace of the world for 
the rest of his days. After leaving Macedonia, he 
passed through Asia, and rewarded his soldiers with 
the spoil taken on the march. When he came to 
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Tarsus in Cilicia, he was joined by Cleopatra, whom 
C89sar had made queen of Egypt, in the room of her 
brother Ptolemy. Upon her he bestowed the provinces 
that were already in his possession, and promised her 
all that he should afterwards obtain. As he had now 
become supreme ruler of the east, he thought fit to 
discard the toga, or garb of the western civilization, 
and arrayed himself in the insignia of an eastern 
king. "In his hand was a golden sceptre," says 
Florus, " and by his side a scymitar ; and he wore a 
purple robe, fastened with enormous jewels." This 
conduct caused a complete estrangement between him 
and the citizens of Eome. It filled them with indig- 
nation to think that the Empire, which they had 
been laboriously building up for so many years, 
should, just as the structure was completed, be taken 
away from them, and transferred from the west to 
the east, while they stood by powerless to prevent it. 
They had the greatest veneration for the one city of 
the seven hills, and were inseparably attached to the 
locality in which it was situated. *' Although," says 
Livy, "your valour may, yet the fortune of this place 
certainly cannot be transferred elsewhere. Here is 
the Capitol, where the human head was once found, 
and it was declared that in that locality would be the 
head of the world and the seat of empire.'* 
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The successful operations of Octavian, both by land 
and sea^ had confirmed his power in the west ; but 
Antony had suffered a repulse from the Persians, and 
had with difficulty effected his escape into Syria. 
The league between the two generals was now dis- 
solved, and they entered upon their great struggle for 
the sovereignty of the universe. The decisive battle 
was fought off Actium, on the coast of Epirus, where 
the fleet of Octavian, under the skilful command of 
Agrippa, was victorious. Antony and Cleopatra fled 
to Alexandria, and, a few months afterwards, put an 
end to their lives. When Octavian had subdued the 
savage nations that dwelt along the banks of the 
Danube, he returned to Rome, and was received with 
great rejoicing by the senate and people. The title 
of Augustus was conferred upon him, and he became 
the visible head of the world. 

After the storm comes a calm. There is a great 
contrast between the last years of the Republic and 
the first years of the Empire. The century of efflores- 
cence had drawn to a close, and the object Augustus 
proposed to himself was, not to engage in new enter- 
prises, but to consolidate the results which had 
already been achieved. He restored order through- 
out the provinces, and showed great prudence in 
regulating. their affairs. At Rome, also, he introduced 
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many reforms, by which the stability, which the civil 
wars had banished, was brought back again. This 
glorious but brief period of consolidation recalled the 
golden age to the minds of the Bomans. The simple 
customs of their forefathers seemed to have been 
revived, and the devastated land was cultivated once 
more. The nations, which had for many years been 
involved in war and strife, were glad to be able to 
enjoy a time of tranquillity. " Everywhere, through- 
out the whole world,*' says Floras, "there was uni- 
versal and uninterrupted peace, or compact of peace ; 
and, in the seven-hundredth year from the founda- 
tion of the city, Caesar ventured to shut the temple 
of double-faced Janus." 

The establishment of the Empire was the climax of 
all previous development. The centralizing process 
had fulfilled itself, and all cosmic power was gathered 
up in Eome. Nothing further, therefore, remained 
to be accomplished. Progress came to an end, and 
there was a cessation of former activities. The cycle 
had revolved from King Eomulus to Caesar Augustus. 
Although, therefore, to those who regarded the line of 
development as being absolutely straight, the iron 
age of imperial rule seemed very far removed indeed 
from the golden age of royal rule : yet those who 
perceived that it was cyclical, were made aware 
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that they were really brought into juxtaposition with 
each other. For when the revolution of the circle is 
completed, the end is brought back to the beginning. 
The passage with which Florus concludes his narra- 
tive also bears witness to this : '* The question was 
discussed in the senate, whether, as he had estab- 
lished the Empire, he should be called Romulus ; but 
it was decided that the name of Augustus invested 
him with a greater sanctity and reverence, that, even 
while he was still dwelling upon the earth, he might 
be canonized in his name and title." Cassar Augustus 
may therefore be fitly described, in the words of Sadi, 
as "the consummation of revolving time.'* 

The majesty of Rome now received an outward 
manifestation in works both of architecture and of 
literature. The senate was induced by Augustus to 
adorn the city with edifices which should be worthy 
of its greatness ; and those writers, whose genius has 
given lustre to this crowning period, were formed into 
a group about his person. The monumental works 
in which the thoughts of the Romans are expressed, 
are the counterpart of the massive structures which 
declare the magnificence of their Empire. The 
dominant people of the west possessed but little 
originality, and would have been involved in the 
darkness that succeeds the sunset, if they had not 
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turned their faces towards the east for enlightenment. 
But though their literature cannot he termed creative, 
it is not merely imitative, but is rather to be regarded 
as constructive. They imported their material from 
without, but the works they composed from it bear 
the impress of their own individuality. 

After the fall of Carthage, they were more fre- 
quently brought into contact with the Hellenes, and 
became acquainted with the works that had been 
produced in their communal cities, and in cosmo- 
politan Alexandria. For when the centralizing power 
of Bome was supreme in the cosmos, she attracted all 
things towards herself. The literature of the Bomans, 
therefore, cannot be considered apart from that of the 
Hellenes. But the environment which gave birth to 
the one, was totally dissimilar to that which gave 
birth to the other. The Bomans were the people of a 
single city, who sought to bring the whole world into 
subjection to themselves ; but the Hellenes inhabited 
a country which was their own, and were not desirous 
of making any conquests outside it. A predominant 
civilization fosters all kinds of misconceptions with 
respect to their communal cities. When the affairs 
of different peoples are administered according to 
the same system, the natural distinctions between 
them are overlooked, and inherited Latin ideas are 
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read into subjects from which they should be alto- 
gether excluded. Thus Bacon speaks of Borne and 
Hellas as "the exemplar states." It would be 
difficult to find a more glaring instance of the con- 
junction of opposites than this. The Hellenes 
abhorred those artificial unions which do violence 
to natural distinctions. They were not all massed 
together in one promiscuous aggregation, but were 
divided into many separate and autonomous com- 
munes. The Boman system of centralization is the 
very antithesis of the communal system. The 
pleasing diversities of many Hellenic cities were all 
swallowed up in the monotonous uniformity of a 
single Boman province. 

The settlements of the Hellenes were never situated 
at a great distance from the sea. They were 
scattered throughout the country that lies between 
the ^gean sea and the Adriatic, over the seaboard 
of Asia, and all the islands of the eastern Medi- 
terranean. They also founded cities on the coast of 
the Euxine, in Egypt, Cyrenaica, southern Italy, and 
Sicily. Each of these autonomous cities worked out 
its own development within itself. There was no 
capital city among them, which was a centre to 
which all the rest were made subject. The mem- 
bers of the different communes were not ruled by 
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strangers from without, but ruled themselves from 
within. It was their great dislike of being over- 
shadowed by any external authority which caused 
them to reconcile their own disputes, and to join 
their forces, in order to repel the Persian invader. 
But as soon as the danger had passed away, they 
immediately separated themselves again, in accord- 
ance with natural distinctions. While, therefore, 
Eome was one city, with a fixed policy which aimed 
at universal dominion, Hellas was a collection of 
autonomous communes, which, though constantly 
at variance with each other, meditated no designs 
against the outer barbarian world. 

The Eomans could never understand how it was 
that the successful struggle of the Hellenes to main- 
tain their independence against the Persians, was 
more glorious than all their great wars taken to- 
gether. "Without doubt Fortune rules in every- 
thing," says Sallust. " She makes all things cele- 
brated or obscure out of caprice, rather than in 
accordance with truth. The exploits of the Athenians, 
though, in my opinion, they were memorable and 
glorious enough, were nevertheless hardly as great as 
fame has reported. But because writers of eminent 
ability arose there, the deeds of the Athenians are 
celebrated throughout the world as the very greatest/' 
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But he is mistaken in supposing that it is possible to 
make deeds glorious by words. He is constrained to 
fall back upon Fortune to account for their having 
become celebrated, not because there are no sufficient 
reasons, but because he has failed to perceive them. 
The historians of Hellas neither exaggerated nor 
depreciated the deeds of their countrymen, but 
described them in the plainest terms without par- 
tiality, and it is the truth which lends grace to their 
narrative. The passage with which Herodotus, the 
father of history, begins his work, shows the spirit 
in which it was undertaken : '' This is an exposi- 
tion of the researches of Herodotus of Halicarnassus, 
that the events which took place among mankind 
may not pass into oblivion through the lapse of time, 
nor the great and wondrous deeds, displayed both by 
the Hellenes and the barbarians, be deprived of 
honour.'* When Sallust goes on to say, "the merit 
of those who have performed the deeds is estimated 
as highly as distinguished intellects could extol it in 
words," he would seem to take their power of dis- 
torting actual facts as the criterion of their ability, 
as if it were the function of a historian, not to exactly 
represent past events, but to misrepresent them. 
The deeds being glorious in the jGlrst place, it was 
enough that they should be recorded as they were 
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actually performed. It is far more difficult to give a 
plain recital of facts, than to depict them in glowing 
colours. 

The Athenians and the members of the other 
Hellenic communes fought to defend the land they 
had inherited from their ancestors against the 
invasion of the strangers of the outer world. They 
were a minority, confronted by an overwhelming 
majority. But the Eomans were aggressors, who 
fought to impose an iron yoke upon all independent 
nations. They took away from others a freedom 
which they were unfitted to enjoy themselves, and 
whose nature they never thoroughly understood. 
The same community of interests which had united 
the Hellenes in their cities, united them also in the 
field ; but Eoman soldiers had little knowledge of the 
issues about which they were contending, and were 
banded together by the rigorous discipline that was 
enforced upon them from without, rather than by 
any inward comradeship among themselves. It is 
the cause in which deeds are performed that makes 
them memorable. No country that was subject to 
the dominion of the Eomans belonged to them by 
right of inheritance, but everything they ever had 
was obtained by conquest. Their minds _were occu- 
pied with thoughts of aggrandizement rather than of 
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defence, and they gradged thai any people should 
remain isolate^l from their Empire in the undistorbed 
enjoyment of its hereditary possessions. War was 
the business of their lives, and eren their holidays 
were spent in witnessing the needless combats of 
gladiators. Those who contend against freedom will 
neyer, in the estimation of any other persons except 
themselves, obtain so much glory as those who con- 
tend in defence of it, no matter how manv human 
beings they slaughter, or how much territory they 
acquire. 

The creative literature of the Hellenes arose spon- 
taneously out of the rich soil of the autonomous com- 
mune. Freedom and creative power are inseparably 
associated. The greatest of those works which have 
made the name of Athens celebrated, were produced 
during the period which inmiediately followed the 
expulsion of the tyrants, when all the restraints that 
bad previously been placed upon the liberty of the 
citizens were removed. In this same period also the 
city was adorned with many beautiful structures. 
When there were no excrescences, the communal 
welfare and the welfare of the individual were con- 
vertible terms. It became quite clear to all the free 
citizens that, in promoting the prosperity of the city, 
they were also promoting their own. Many of them, 
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therefore, of their own accord, and at their own cost, 
had buildings erected, and performed other services 
for the common welfare, with great munificence. 
Each of the different members of the commune 
followed that craft to which he was naturally adapted, 
and the communal harmony was produced from the 
multitude of diversities displaying themselves in 
freedom upon the basis of equality. 

It is noticeable that among the Hellenes, who 
looked to one another for support rather than to 
any external authority, leading men were far less 
numerous than among the Eomans. If the power 
in the city had all been centralized in one visible 
head, freedom would have been taken away from the 
citizens. In proportion as he was exalted, they 
would have been brought low. The Athenians, 
therefore, were always distrustful of those who had 
acquired too great influence. In order that the 
tyranny which they had overthrown might never be 
set up again, they adopted a custom to which they 
gave the name of ostracism. Whenever any one of 
their fellow-citizens appeared to them to be develop- 
ing into a visible head, they ostracized him, that is, 
banished him from their midst, lest, by thrusting 
himself into undue prominence, he should destroy 
the harmony of the commune. *' For three years,'* 
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Bays Aristotle, in his recently discovered work on the 
political constitution of the Athenians, ''they kept 
ostracizing the friends of the tyrants, on whose 
account the custom had been adopted; and after 
this, in the fourth year, they banished any other 
persons besides who appeared to be too powerful." 

As there were many communes of one Hellenic 
race, so there were many dialects of one language. 
The literature of communal Hellas, therefore, abounds 
in diversities. It was oral, that is, addressed to the 
ear rather than the eye, and was independent of 
works imported from without. A spoken language 
is a living organism, and is subject to the same 
vicissitudes as the people who speak it. After it has 
ceased to be spoken, therefore, it is called a dead 
language. The Hellenes, possessing originality and 
creative power among themselves, were not obliged 
to turn their attention from their own communes, 
and look to any foreign people for enlightenment. 
They neither constructed under the patronage of a 
visible head, nor imitated in bondage, but created in 
freedom. But when those processes that had been 
at work within the separate communes had fulfilled 
themselves, creative power decreased, and the few 
wise men were succeeded by the multitude of sophists, 
who refined upon, rather than added to, the works 
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which had already been produced. "Sophistry is 
not wisdom," said Euripides, at the time when signs 
of this decadence began to be manifested. The 
introduction of cosmopolitan influences tended to 
obliterate those diversities which had formerly been 
so clearly marked. The brightness of the communal 
cities became dimmed, and it was evident that a 
general dissolution was at hand. The internal 
development of Hellenism having been completed, 
the barriers within which it had hitherto been con- 
fined began to give way, and it was ready to empty 
itself out, as it were, into the great world. After 
the different cities had all alike been brought under 
the power of Alexander, communal Hellas expanded 
into cosmopolitan Hellas, and the old distinctions 
disappeared. The influence of Hellenism spread 
throughout all the countries he subdued, and formed 
a bridge between the east and the west. It passed 
over Persia, Syria, and Egypt, and at last reached 
Rome, where all the efforts which were made to 
exclude it proved vain. The authors of the Augustan 
age were largely indebted to the literature of Alex- 
andria, which was the chief seat of cosmopolitanism ; 
and in the period of the decline, the language of the 
cosmopolitan Hellenes was spoken wherever the Latin 
civilization extended. 
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No such works were ever produced in Alexandria, 
as had been produced in the autonomous communes. 
After they were broken up, there was a substitution 
of the written for the spoken word, and of culture for 
creative power. The literature of Alexandria was for 
the most part imitative. It was correct and elegant, 
but lacking in spontaneity and vigour. Communal 
Hellas was independent, but cosmopolitan Hellas 
was overshadowed by an external authority, and the 
works of each period accord with the environment 
out of which they arose. The Alexandrines possessed 
no fire by which they could convert the material they 
had brought together into a new compound. Their 
works may be described as statuesque. They were 
like tombstones of polished marble erected over a 
departed creative power. 

But when this material, which had been accumu- 
lated in the course of so many years, was conveyed 
to Bome, it was subjected to a more vigorous treat- 
ment than it had received at Alexandria. By their 
strength and energy of mind, the Eomans constructed 
from it those monumental works which stand to this 
day as the legible records of the greatness of their 
Empire. When the barbarian flood inundated the 
ancient world, the material which had been merely 
rearranged and adapted was swept away, but that 
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which had been unified and transformed was pre- 
served in the midst of the gloom of disintegration, 
until a new era should be inaugurated. The Bomans, 
however, had no capacity for that full measure of 
freedom which was enjoyed by the Hellenes. They 
were at all periods of their history shackled by forms 
and precedents, and had more regard for a visible 
institution than they had for a first principle. By 
the time the river of human knowledge, starting from 
the east, had flowed out as far as the west, its stream 
was no longer clear, and they wanted the power to 
carry themselves right back to its source. 

When the Empire devolved upon Augustus, all the 
Bomans looked up to him as their visible head. He 
was the sovereign of the universe, from whom the 
authors of the golden age derived their inspiration. 
After his decease, therefore, there was a dearth, 
which lasted for some time, of works in which any 
marked ability was displayed. The period of con- 
solidation being ended, the decline set in, and the 
lamps of the existing regime were extinguished one 
by one, until at last the ancient world was left in 
darkness. 
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CHAPTER m. 

LOGOS AXD PA^. 

In tbe massiTe stmctares that were erected in the 
period of consolidation, latent strength was mani- 
fested in material form. From the same point of 
view, a work of literature also may be regarded as 
the visible expression of thought, which in itself is 
invisible. Similar processes can be detected in the 
development of a language, and in the genesis of 
the cosmos. There is a close relationship between 
the logos, or the word which is the vehicle of thought, 
and Fan, or universal nature. While languages are 
growing, they are found to be plastic ; but because 
they are continually being moulded by creative power 
into new forms in order to express new ideas, they 
tend, in the latter stages of their development, to 
become rigidified. All those technical terms and 
convenient phrases, with which they are at last 
enriched, are not to be met with in early times, but 
are the fruits of the research and experience of many 
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generations. When a language has become rigidified, 
it is liable to break up. It may, as it were, be 
resolved into chaos, out of which new languages may 
afterwards arise. 

Before a new idea can take definite shape in words, 
it must first have been revolved for a certain time 
in some creative mind. An inward struggle for 
utterance invariably precedes the outward expression 
of those thoughts which have not hitherto been 
formulated. All truths, therefore, originate from 
the individual. They are first made known by him 
to a small circle, and afterwards become accessible 
to all mankind. 

It is often said that there is no such thing as a 
new idea, and in a sense this is true, for all that 
are so called have, from the very beginning, been 
contained in the chaotic mass of floating opinion. 
But though mankind at large may have always been 
vaguely conscious of them, it is by some individual 
that they are first distinctly enunciated. As the seed 
remains hidden in the earth for several days before 
the green shoot appears above the surface, so it is 
not until the confused idea has lain germinating in 
the mind for a certain season that it is set forth in 
ordered speech. If any special phrase has been 
coined to give it a clear expression, this is quickly 
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taken up by the few who haye previously felt the 
need of it. From them it is passed on into general 
use, and so becomes incorporated in the language. 
Such an idea that is definitely formulated for the 
first time, notwithstanding its having long been 
loosely apprehended, is properly regarded as new, 
and the individual from whom it originates as pos- 
sessed of originality. 

But as years pass by, this process of creating 
distinct forms out of the primitive chaos comes to 
an end. The language arrives at the climax of its 
development, and abounds with those apt phrases 
by means of which the profane multitude are enabled, 
without any creative effort, to discourse readily upon 
subjects, with which, in an earlier period, they never 
concerned themselves. The outward forms in which 
the few revealed the truths they had discovered after 
a long and difficult search, are handed down to the 
many, who are tempted to make use of them without 
having any perception of their inward meaning. It 
thus happens that convenient terms and phrases, 
after they have been multiplied, tend to conceal 
those very truths which they were created to reveal . 
The natural order is reversed, and the visible letter 
is set before the inspiring thought. 

The logos may be regarded as a temple, in which 
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an inward meaning is enshrined. But if its outward 
form engrosses the whole attention, it is nothing but 
inanimate stone. Original truths, which are per- 
manent, are independent of their visible forms, which 
are continually changing. If these were all swept 
away, they would still remain unaffected. A thought 
in itself can neither be seen with the eye nor heard 
with the ear, nevertheless the person in whose mind 
it is resident is fully conscious that it is something 
which is possessed of reality. But if it were not 
for the logos, he would be unable to communicate 
it to others. By means of language, therefore, a 
visible or audible expression is given to invisible and 
inaudible thoughts. As the foundations that are 
hidden below the surface sustain the edifice that is 
erected above, so does the underlying meaning 
sustain its outward expression, and has a right to 
be considered before it. Neither visible letters nor 
material structures are really self-supported. It is 
the creative energy that was infused into them which 
has given to the monuments of literature their 
stability and permanence; and it is the numen, or 
indwelling presence, which is regarded as upholding 
the stones of the visible temple, so that, after it has 
departed, they have often been overthrown. 

In the old age of the world, its inhabitants are 
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easily able to give expression to their superficial 
thoughts; but, in its youth, those who wished to 
communicate the hitherto undefined ideas that were 
pent up within their minds were obliged to literally 
create the forms in which they conveyed them. 
Their originality did not consist merely in their giving 
some new idea to the world, but also in their leaving 
a new imprint upon the plastic mass of the growing 
language. The supply follows the demand, and the 
desire for utterance was felt before the means of 
satisfying it were discovered. But there is not the 
same need for the exercise of creative power when 
the development of the language has been perfected, 
and it has become capable of depicting every shade 
of meaning that any one could wish to express. 
The barriers which formerly stood in the way of 
a ready utterance are thrown down, when the results 
of many years of inquiry are set forth with accuracy 
and precision. The darkness of confused opinions 
retires before the light of ascertained facts, mar- 
shalled in due order. Knowledge is systematized, 
and divided into separate departments, each having 
its own special terminology. All subjects are so 
thoroughly discussed, that it at last becomes impos- 
sible to add anything of value to the information 
which is already possessed regarding them. The 
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chaos of unformulated ideas has vanished, and the 
work of creation is completed. 

But a spoken language is always in a state of 
flux. When, therefore, it has reached the climax 
of its development, a reaction immediately sets in. 
After the invisible thoughts have been expanded to 
their full extent, they begin, as it were, to contract. 
They become oppressed beneath the weight of multi- 
plied forms and phrases. There is no inward yearn- 
ing after outward expression. Simultaneously with 
the idea, appropriate terms suggest themselves in 
abundance, by which it may be communicated. This 
facility of utterance is fraught with fatal conse- 
quences. When special phrases pass outside the 
circle within which they are at first confined, their 
proper significance becomes obscured. The difl&culty 
of preserving a precise nomenclature in the different 
departments of knowledge for any length of time 
is well known. The technical terms, which are 
created to ensure a perfect accuracy, are liable, at 
a later period, to give rise to misconceptions. Those 
nice distinctions in their meaning, which are care- 
fully marked while they are unfamiliar, are over- 
looked after a constant use has rendered them trite 
and commonplace. The outward form remains the 
same, but its contents have undergone a change. 
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The truths which is always to be found at the origin 
of things, is fenced off, as with an artificial barrier, 
when the path of inquiry becomes blocked with 
accumulations of verbiage. A superabundance, no 
less than an inadequacy, of expressive forms hinders 
its clear exposition. When a large fund of them 
is available for every one to draw upon, vain displays 
of rhetorical skill, which are impossible in early 
times, become frequent. The stereotyped phrase 
that has lost its original meaning does not remain 
a mere void, but gathers to itself another meaning, 
which is often exactly opposed to that which it con- 
tained at first. A covert substitution of false for 
true takes place behind the correct exterior. In 
this way creative power is at last obscured by its 
own creations. 

The growing language is bequeathed from one 
generation to another, and each carries it on a stage 
further in its course of development, but after it has 
passed its prime, insurmountable obstacles are erected 
which prevent a continual advance. The few who 
were possessed of creative power pass away, and in 
their stead arise, in their innumerable hosts, the 
scribe, the sophist, and the grammarian; who are 
prepared, at a moment's notice, to treat of any topics 
that may be suggested for their discussion. But 
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although they handle them after such a familiar 
fashion, it is instinctively felt by those who hear them 
that it is words they are all the while dealing with, 
and not thoughts. They simply catch at the expres- 
sions which fall from the lips of others, and repeat 
them mechanically, without having ever experienced 
in themselves the original impulse by which they 
were prompted. '* The wordy rhetorician," says 
Sadi, ''makes a show of arms over his gate, but has 
not a soldier within his fort." Up to a certain point 
their service is not without its utility. They spread 
themselves over fields that have already been opened 
up for investigation, and draw up compilations of 
facts that have been thoroughly established. But 
they are not content for long to remain the humble 
attendants upon others, but begin to refine upon 
the thoughts which they find conserved in their 
works. Hence are produced imitations, in the train 
of which follow a multitude of evils. It is impossible 
that any thought should be better expressed in them, 
than in the original, from which it is taken. At best, 
therefore, they are only unnecessary appendages. 
But while they can do no good, they may do much 
harm. From imitation the transition is easy to mis- 
representation, and the shortcomings of the servants 
are laid at the doors of the masters. When they fail 
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to perceive the aim and scope of originals, they are 
accustomed to interpret them in accordance with 
their own preconceived notions, and take npon them- 
selves to narrow down their meaning, until it is suffi- 
ciently attenuated to be brought within the limits of 
their own comprehension. The f&lse medium through 
which they exhibit them distorts their true propor- 
tions. An astonishing amount of ingenuity is ex- 
pended in perverting the obvious sense of simple 
passages. WTiile, therefore, the imitative works can- 
not add to the creative, they almost always in some 
measure detract from them. The words of the Khalif 
Omar, when he ordered the burning of the library of 
Alexandria, may, by a slight modification, be made 
applicable also to their case : What is contained in 
the imitations is either agreeable to what is to be 
found in the original, or it is not; in the former 
event, the original is sufficient without them, in the 
latter, it is fit that they should be destroyed. No 
valuable contribution to the stock of human know- 
ledge has ever been made without some creative 
effort or struggle for utterance. 

A reference to the history of the past shows that, 
while a language is growing, the people who speak it 
are usually in the enjoyment of freedom, but that^ 
after its development has been perfected, they are 
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often brought into bondage. The creations of the 
few are the distinctive products of their native soil, 
which arise spontaneously in the midst of a vigorous 
activity ; the imitations of the many are a parasitical 
overgrowth, peculiar to a period of decadence. It is 
only in so far as any one is free in mind that he is 
able to create. When obstacles are set in the way of 
independent enterprise, those to whom contemporary 
affairs are devoid of interest seek to transport them- 
selves into a splendid past, and imitate the master- 
pieces by which it is recalled. But the animating 
spirit is lacking, and it is only a hollow exterior that 
is reproduced. The imitative process begins at the 
point where the creative process ceases, and is 
opposed to it as bondage is to freedom. The one 
works from without, and endeavours to attain an 
external correctness first of all ; the other works from 
within, and does not attain it until the final stage of 
development has been reached. 

In early times there is no material upon which 
imitators can fasten themselves, but when creative  
power has fully expressed itself, an ample opportunity 
is afforded them to carry out their work of substi- 
tuting darkness for light. The gates that were once 
so difficult of ingress are thrown wide open, and 
the profane multitude rush in, and trample without 
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truths is dimmed by an intervening cloud of worn- 
out forms and phrases, and accurate knowledge is 
swallowed up in the promiscuous mass of discordant 
opinions. The servile imitator undoes the work of 
the free creator, and restores the primitive chaos. 

For every one original, there are many imitations. 
But as the quantity increases, the quality deteriorates. 
The few, who created in freedom, translated the 
vigour of the period of growth into their works. They 
did not merely write, but lived their thoughts. J Like 
the traveller Odysseus, they were a part of all they 
had met, and had had actual experience of the adven- 
tures they related. Their inspiration being drawn 
direct from nature,^ that is to say from Pan, every 
word, or logos, they spoke was full of original truth. 

But the many, who uncreate in bondage, do not 
themselves live the thoughts to which they give 
visible or audible expression, but rearrange, or 
rather misrepresent, the thoughts of others. No 
work that is marked with freshness and originality 
arises out of the stagnation of their surroundings. 
They describe localities they have never seen, and 
utter sentiments they have never felt. But imagina- 
tion, however lively it may be, cannot supply the 
place of experience. No sympathy is evoked by 
feigned joy and grief, and the report of a person who 
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was not himself present at the scene of action does 
not carry conviction to the mind of the listener. 
Works of literature reflect the environment in the 
midst of which they have arisen, and the imitations 
of the majority will never be received as a substitute 
for the creations of the minority, except by those 
who prefer to be ruled by strangers from without, 
than to rule themselves from within. " The world- 
illuminating brilliancy of the fountain of the sun/' 
says Sadi, ^' appears dim to the eye of the purblind 
mole." But, as he says again, "it were better a 
thousand such eyes should suffer, than that the 
light of the sun should be obscured." 

A faultless exterior is never more carefully pre- 
served than while this decadence is working unsus- 
pected. An imitation is nothing if it is not outwardly 
correct. Although the stereotyped phrase has really 
become like a shell without a kernel, its contents 
seem to be the same as they were when it was first 
created. The covert substitution that has taken 
place escapes the notice of those who do not look 
below the surface. As the cycle of revolving time 
approaches its original starting-point, the original 
truths withdraw themselves from the old forms, in 
order that they may be revealed in new forms when 
the new cycle begins to run, Instead, therefore, of 
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vainly striving to break down the artificial barrier 
which is erected by the many across the path of 
inquiry, the few retire from before it, and turn their 
faces in the opposite direction. It is unsafe to dwell 
in a structure that is being undermined, however 
imposing its exterior may be, and the fabric of forms 
and phrases, which is sustained by no creative 
energy, is liable to collapse at any moment. After 
the language has passed the climax of its develop- 
ment, a sharp distinction arises between those who 
cling to the worn-out forms, and those who abandon 
them to go in quest of the original meanings. For 
it is impossible that these should be lost altogether. 
If they are no longer to be found in their old habi- 
tations, they must have migrated somewhere else. 
Those who have their faces turned in the old direc- 
tion seek to press continually forward in a straight 
line ; those who follow the course of nature revolve 
with the cycle. While the old forms still retained 
their vitality, these two parties were both alike 
identified with them, and could not be clearly dis- 
tinguished. But the re-volutiOf or rolling-back of 
the cycle to its original starting-point, is the signal 
for the minority to draw apart. In this way those 
who were intermingled in the period of growth, 
become separated in the period of decadence by an 
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impassable gulf. The minority completely sever their 
coxmection with the old forms, and the majority then 
cling to them more tenaciously than ever. 

As soon as they have been crushed down beneath 
the lifeless mass of accumulated verbiage, the original 
truths, being irrepressible, immediately begin to re- 
assert themselves in new tendencies. They do not 
grow old when their visible forms grow old, but are 
manifested under different modes in different ages. 
When the outward expression, which, in the period 
of growth, is subservient to the inward meaning, is 
exalted above it, everything is turned upside down. 
But the inspiring thought cannot be held in bondage 
by the visible letter, to which it is anterior. A 
yawning chasm, therefore, opens its mouth after the 
decadence sets in, so that those who are associated 
with the new tendencies are of necessity dissociated 
from the devitalized forms. 

The minority, who revolve with the cycle to its 
original starting-point, are provided with a place 
of refuge when the complex fabric collapses under 
its own dead weight. Before they loosen their grasp 
of the old forms, they have something else to lay 
hold upon in their stead. As these are worse than 
valueless after they have been emptied of their 
original contents, they have everything to gain and 
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nothing to lose by severing their connection with 
them. But the intruding majority, having no per- 
ception of the inspiring thought, are constrained to 
remain beneath the coverture of the visible letter. 
Because they have no alternative resource, they are 
unable to relinquish their grasp of the old forms. 
They must either have the correct exterior filled with 
the wrong meaning, or else nothing at all. In the 
time of disintegration they would have no shelter, 
but would become like men wandering in the dark. 

That new tendencies are accustomed to appear in 
the latter stages of a language's development, is 
apparent from the history of the past. Among the 
Hellenes, they are represented by the dialectic, which 
arose at Athens when devitalized phrases were multi- 
plied, and creative power was becoming exhausted. 
A small minority withdrew from the midst of the 
prevailing decadence, and formed themselves into a 
separate group. The weapon of this dialectic was 
the elenchos, which played havoc with the shallow 
rhetoric of the sophists of the time. At Bome also, 
the satire, which first appeared during the decline, 
affords an example of these new tendencies. In this 
period a mausoleum of imitations had been raised 
over the masterpieces of the minority, and material 
structures had become the monuments of a departed 
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latent strength. But after all the old topics had 
been so frequently descanted upon that they had 
become trite and devoid of interest, originality re- 
asserted itself in the works of the satirists, which 
have a separate and distinct place in Boman litera- 
ture. 

The iron age presented a great contrast to the 
heroic age. When a gloomy imperialism stood in 
the way of independent enterprise, there were no 
great exploits to record. In a well-known passage, 
Tacitus, the historian of the decline, compares the 
vigorous activity of the times which his predecessors 
had described with the stagnation of the age of 
Tiberius, when a confirmed pessimism prevailed 
within the city, and without peace was almost 
undisturbed; ''nevertheless," he says, ''it will not 
be unprofitable to inquire into those circumstances, 
which, though at first sight of little importance, 
often give rise to movements that result in great 
upheavals." Every period has its own represen- 
tative literature, and the works which belong to the 
period of decadence differ widely from those which 
belong to the period of growth. "What curse is 
it," asks one of Ibsen's characters, "that makes 
everything I touch turn ludicrous and mean ? " 

The new ^tendencies that were altogether outside 
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the old forms were incomprehensible to the majority, 
who set themselves in opposition to nature. They 
strove to press forward in a straight line when the 
cycle was rolling back, and put away from their 
minds the unwelcome thought of decline. But after 
the covert substitution had taken place, there could 
be no doubt that they were in the wrong, and the 
minority, who were ranged on the other side of the 
impassable gulf, in the right. One of two things 
must happen to a phrase, after it has lost its vitality. 
It must either drop out of use, or else become stereo- 
typed, and secrete within itself another meaning. 
Nature abhors a vacuum. Those old forms, there- 
fore, which it is customary to speak of as being 
empty, must in reality be filled full with false mean- 
ings, otherwise they would not have survived the loss 
of their original contents. The same thing happens 
in the case of the visible temple. When the invisible 
presence departs, the stones are not always over- 
thrown. For if, after one numen has gone out, 
another enters in, they will still be upheld, and the 
temple will stand. The outward semblance will be 
the same, but the inward reality the exact opposite. 

When the original truths begin to reassert them- 
selves in new tendencies, those who are entrenched 
behind the old forms are really the enemies of the 
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cause which they seem to be defending. The wrong 
meanings do not appear in their own character, bat 
are always masked by a correct exterior. They rise 
to the surface when convenient terms and expressions 
have been moltiplied, and empty habitations have 
been prepared in abundance for their reception. 
This is the reason why, in the period of decadence, 
the side of authority is not the side of truth. As the 
stream of a river, which, in the vicinity of its source, 
is narrow, swift, and clear, becomes broad, sluggish, 
and turbid, when it approaches the sea : so the truths 
enunciated by the individual become obscured, when 
their expressive forms pass from the small circle, 
within which they are at first confined, into the outer 
world. The loss of vitality is compensated for by the 
gain of prestige. When the original meanings have 
been quite crushed out of them, the so-called empty 
forms are simultaneously abandoned by the few and 
approved by the many, or, to say the same thing in 
different words, receive the sanction of authority. 

Perpetual change is bewildering, unless the element 
of permanency, that is resident in the midst of it, be 
discerned. The intruders, therefore, who have no 
perception of the original truths, identify themselves 
with the traditional forms that were once their recep- 
tacles, and seek to establish them so firmly that they 
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may remain for ever. Their confidence is in the 
visible idols they have themselves set up. When 
signs of disintegration appear, it is natural that in- 
creased efforts should be made to ensure stability. 
From this cause, the technical terms and apt phrases, 
created by the minority in the period of growth, are, 
in the period of decadence, erected into a fortress for 
the defence of what have been euphemistically termed 
by Ibsen "majority-truths." But the element of 
permanency is to be found in the invisible thought, 
not in its visible expressions. The one party, which 
clings to the same forms in a different age, cannot 
avoid continually shifting its position ; while the 
other, which conserves the original truths under what- 
ever modes they are manifested, alone remains stead- 
fast. Position is a relative term. The cycle is 
always revolving, and those who do not revolve with 
it unconsciously alter their attitude with regard to 
their Burroundings, and are taken by surprise when 
the original starting-point is reached. 

The majority, entrenched behind the works of the 
earlier minority, bring them in evidence against the 
later, which is really its successor. But the new 
tendencies, which arise after the creative process has 
ceased, and the process of filling right forms with 
wrong meanings has begun, expose the hidden contents 
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mthout touching the correct exterior. It is vain to 
offer direct opposition to the artificial barrier that 
is erected in the period of decadence. Those who ; 

assail the correct exterior seem to assail the very | 

truths they desire to vindicate. The fortress that ! 

cannot be taken by assault, must be taken by strata- 
gem. The methods of the later minority, therefore, 
are not those of the earlier. The fact of the false 
meanings always appearing in the guise of the true, 
is itself a proof that they are po.werless when they are 
exposed. They could not occupy the stage for a 
moment if they came forward in their proper cha- 
racter. There is no need, therefore, to assail either 
the mask itself or that which is screened behind it. 
To gently draw it aside is quite sufficient. No open 
conflict ever takes place. As soon as the issue is 
made clear, the victory is assured. 

After the zenith of development has been passed, 
the shadows fall upon the other side, and those who 
keep their faces turned in the old direction are in- 
volved in the deepening gloom of the decline. Unable 
to understand such things as invisible tendencies, and 
becoming perplexed at their increasing influence, it is 
not surprising that they should endeavour to repress 
them. But direct opposition is of no avail to either 
party in this warfare. It is as vain for the majority 
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to set themselves against the new tendencies that are 
confined below the surface, as it would have been for 
the minority to have assailed the artificial obstruc- 
tions erected above. After the original truths begin 
to reassert themselves, their visible shelter is threat- 
ened with the disintegration it was erected to avert. 
The darkness which closes over them is not tempo- 
rary, like that which is caused by a passing cloud, 
but is consequent upon the going-down of the sun. 
When they become aware that the element of perma- 
nency is not identified with visible forms, however 
firmly they may be established, they are left utterly 
at a loss, and have in prospect only that " desola- 
tion" and "horrible emptiness," of which Ibsen 
speaks. Deserted by the few and dependent upon the 
support of the. many, the fabric of forms and phrases 
is brought to wreck and ruin, and the dominion of 
Ohaos draws near once more. 

The original truths are not to be met with by the 
superficial observer, but are hidden in secret places, 
and cannot be discovered without a diligent search. 
It is impossible that any specially deputed persons 
should save others the trouble of looking for them, 
but every one must go through the process of inquiry 
for himself. So far from the knowledge of them being 
general, as is often supposed, it has in all ages been 
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confined to the few. Before the; bare been clearly 
revealed, the; set them forth in precise terms b; the 
exercise of creative power, antil the; bare received a 
definite ootward expression. Bnt when the creative 
process bas fulfilled itself, and the; have become con- 
cealed tbrongh tbe aceumolation of stereotyped 
phrases, another minorit;, which is tbe snceessor of 
tbe former, draws apart and sides with tbe new 
tendencies, in which they reassert themselves in the 
latter stages of the language's development. In both 
periods, therefore, tbat of growth and that of deca- 
dence, the; are bidden from tbe majorit; and con- 
served among minorities. 

Wben tbe snbstitntion of tbe wrong for the rigbt 
meanings takes place, bondage also ia covertly sub- 
stituted for freedom bebiiid the correct exterior of tbe 
same forms. Freedom is inseparably associated with 
tbe original trnths, and makes its entrances and its 
exits together with them. As tbe contents of tbe 
same visible forms, therefore, are sometimes true 
and sometimes false, so tbe people who hold by them 
are in the one period free, and in the other bound in 
servitude. It is not with impunity that tbe natural 
order of things is inverted. After the majority make 
their iutrnsion, devitalized terms and pbrases lia.n(r 
like chains and fetters about their minds, a 
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believe themselves to be in the full enjoyment of 
liberty, when they do not even understand the mean- 
ing of the word. But those who withdraw below the 
surface and recover the original truths, recover a 
secret freedom at the same time, which, being con- 
ferred upon them from within, cannot be taken away 
by any external power. In the period of decadence, 
it is impossible that freedom should be conferred 
from without. Those who are identified with the 
visible forms must lose it when these lose their 
original contents ; but the minority still retain it, 
whatever their surroundings may be. 

The new tendencies that appear in a language 
when the creative process has fulfilled itself, are like 
the seed that is formed in the midst of a dying plant. 
When the sharp distinction arises, the tables are 
turned upon those who intruded, and it comes to 
pass that they are at last excluded. As they are 
obliged to remain beneath the coverture of the visible 
letter, they are unable to extricate themselves from 
that position of irreconcilable antagonism to the 
original truths, in which they find themselves placed 
when they begin to militate against the very terms 
and phrases by which they were revealed in the 
period of growth. Before the real issue was made 
clear, they were able to maintain their ascendency by 
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veering round in whatever direction the circumstances 
of the time required; but they cannot cross the 
impassable gulf. Each party shares the fortune of 
the side with which it is identified. The plant is 
resolved into its constituent elements, but the seed is 
preserved intact in the midst of the prevailing dis- 
integration. In a manner which is perfectly natural, 
the original truths avenge themselves upon those 
who push them aside, in order to exalt the visible 
forms which were once their receptacles. 

The seed that is formed within the plant, when it 
is decaying, is similar to that out of which it grew. 
The cycle, therefore, revolves to its original starting- 
point, and those who revolve with it survive when 
the complex fabric faUs back again into the primitive 
chaos. The two extremities of the line of develop- 
ment at last meet together, forming a complete 
circumference. In the beginning, that Dulness, 
which is born of Darkness, holds sway over the 
sphere of thought and language, as is shown by the 
words of Pope : — 

'^ In eldest time, ere mortals writ or read, 



Dulness o'er all possessed her ancient right. 
Daughter of Chaos and eternal Night. *' 

But when the light arises from the east, she is forced 
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to retreat before it while the work of creation is pro- 
ceeding ; yet does she not vanish entirely from the 
earthy nor relinquish the hope of regaining her 
primsBval ascendency, but, lurking in gloomy caverns, 
waits until the zenith of development be passed, and 
the shadows begin to lengthen once more. This 
also is noted by Pope in the following lines : — 

** StiU her old Empire to restore she tries, 
For, bom a goddess, Dulness never dies." 

After knowledge has been completely systematized, 
and words become divorced from thought, the creative 
few withdraw, and the imitative many occupy their 
seats. It is at this time that Dulness arises with 
renewed strength, and goes forth to re-establish her 
old dominion. The creative process produces what 
is good, and culminates in order ; the imitative pro- 
cess produces what is evil, and culminates in chaos. 
These future triumphs of Dulness are also foretold 
by Pope, until at last, when all is about to close with 
the restoration of her Empire, he says : — 

'* Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 
Indulge, dread Chaos and eternal Night.'' 

The end, therefore, is brought back to the beginning, 
when the revolution of the cycle is completed. 

In the period of decadence, it becomes apparent 

E 
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that permanence is to be ascribed to what is secreted 
below the enrface, rather than to what is established 
above. The same thought is expressed in different 
forios in different languages and at different periods. 
Though it remains always unchanged in itself, it is 
manifested under many modes. But there is no 
contradiction or confusion among these diversities. 
The essential meaning, which is common to them 
all, constitutes a bond of union between them. The 
visible letters may be burnt or torn to pieces, but 
the invisible thought is indestructible. Even if there 
were no external indication of it whatever, yet so 
long as it was conserved in the mind of a single 
human being, it would still survive, and might at 
any time be brought forth into the light. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SECESSION OF THE MINORITY. 

If the inquiry be now transferred from language to 
the cosmos, the same line of development may again 
be traced out. " First of all/' Hesiod says, *' there 
was Chaos ; afterwards the earth ; " and when Virgil 
makes use of the expression, " a Chao," what he 
means by it is, since the world was created. '^At 
that time there could be seen here," says Lucretius, 
'* neither the sea, nor the heaven, nor the earth, nor 
the air, nor anything like the objects to which we are 
accustomed ; but only a certain strange disturbance 
and a mass rising up." 

But when the light shone forth from east to 
furthest west, and dispelled the overshadowing gloom, 
the forms which were originally fused together in one 
promiscuous mass were gradually distinguished from 
each other, and order, or cosmos, arose out of chaos. 
Creative energy displays itself in the accentuation 
of natural diversities. "Afterwards," Lucretius 
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continues, '' the parts began to separate, and similar 
things began to be combined with similar, and to 
reveal the world, and arrange its members, and mark 
its great divisions.*' As the cycles of time completed 
their successive revolutions, new forms were con- 
tinually brought to light out of the darkness of the 
primitive chaotic mass, in which they had been 
hidden from the very beginning, until at last the 
shapeless whole was divided into all its distinct 
parts, and a single harmony reigned over the end- 
less diversity of nature. After the separate regions 
of the globe had thus been distinguished by the 
boundaries formed by seas and mountains, the one 
stock of the human race also branched out into the 
many different nations. 

When the world was young, the creative impress 
was fresh upon all the works of nature. The original 
truths were revealed in the multiplicity of diversified 
forms, and there was no need that they should be 
treasured up in writings. But when the world grows 
old, its surface becomes encumbered with the worn- 
out material accumulated in the course of many 
centuries. It would have been a thing incompre- 
hensible to its first inhabitants that creative power 
should be concealed by its own creations. But as 
a spoken language is continually passing from one 
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stage of development to another, so also the revolving 
cosmos is greatly changed by the lapse of time. 
Creative power becomes entombed in those very 
material forms in which it was originally expressed. 
"At the beginning/* says Virgil, "a spirit infused 
into them sustains the heaven, the earth, and the 
tracts of the sea." But at the end of the age it 
almost entirely withdraws itself, and the tottering 
fabric of the universe, overburdened with its own 
dead weight, is liable to a sudden collapse. "Con- 
template the sea, the earth, and the heaven,'' says 
Lucretius ; " one day will consign them to destruc- 
tion, and the mass and fabric of the universe, 
sustained through so many years, will sink into a 
total wreck." The primitive chaos is restored when 
the cycle of time has revolved to its original starting- 
point. The leaves to which the earth gives birth in 
the spring, are buried underneath it in the autumn. 
The visual at last becomes the grave of the spiritual. 
"Matter," says Bacon, "has an appetite and 
tendency to a dissolution of the world and a falling 
back again to its first chaos." 

After the establishment of the Empire, when the 
visible results of a past activity and enterprise were 
multiplied, progress came to an end. The climax 
of development was reached when the cosmic power, 
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which had formerly been divided among separate 
nations, was all centralized in the imperial city. 
The many minorities fell under the dominion of one 
majority. National independence was banished from 
ofif the face of the earth, and even the Bomans 
themselves were deprived of the liberties they had 
once enjoyed. The multipUcity of pleasing diver- 
sities was merged in a monotonous uniformity. 
Nature has assigned to every human being a dif- 
ferent character, and to every nation a different 
region of the globe. When, therefore, these dis- 
tinctions were disregarded, an order was established 
which was contrary to nature, that is, artificial. 
The affairs of all countries were administered, not 
according to the peculiar laws and customs of their 
inhabitants, but according to the one imperial 
system. The natural barriers which had separated 
them from each other were thrown down, and one 
great artificial barrier was set up in their stead. 
In the midst of the prevailing cosmopolitanism, it 
became diflBcult both for nations to preserve their 
nationality and individuals their individuality. The 
same covert substitution happened in the case of 
the consolidated Empire, as happens in the case of 
the stereotyped phrase. The original truths, which 
had been revealed within the natural boundaries of 
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the many national minorities, were concealed within 
the artificial barrier of the one imperial majority. 
Two things are required of those with whom they 
make their abode. Individually they must be 
in the possession of freedom, and collectively they 
must constitute a minority. But when the great 
artificial barrier had been erected, it seemed impos- 
sible that these indispensable conditions should ever 
be satisfied. At the end of the age the original 
truths deserted the existing regime altogether. The 
whole surface of the ancient world was overshadowed 
by the imperium, so that there was no locality to 
which they could migrate after they had been driven 
from their old habitations. The imperial majority 
would not tolerate the existence of any autonomous 
minority. 

But, on the other hand, original truths cannot 
be lost or destroyed. The visible forms in which 
they are expressed are subject to change and break 
up, but they themselves always survive. As soon, 
therefore, as they were expelled from the existing 
regime, they immediately began to reassert them- 
selves in new movements that were altogether out- 
side it. After the many national minorities, having 
lost their independence, could conserve them no 
longer, they withdrew below the surface and dwelt 
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with one international minority. As new tendencies 
appear in a language in the latter stages of its 
development, so do new movements arise in the 
cosmos at the end of the age. 

After the people of all nations had been sub- 
jugated, an opportunity was afforded them of re- 
covering their liberty. But without severing their 
connection with the existing regime, they could have 
no part in movements that were whoUy confined 
below the surface. It was therefore by a secession 
that the original truths, which seemed to have been 
lost, were rediscovered, and the freedom, which had 
been banished from off the whole surface of the 
ancient world, regained. A complete change came 
over the aspect of affairs. The imperial majority 
were powerless to deprive the international minority 
of their secret freedom, that was conferred upon 
them from within, as they had formerly deprived 
the separate national minorities of their open free- 
dom. There is a great distinction between the move- 
ments which arise from the midst of an existing 
regime, while it is developing within itself, and those 
which arise altogether outside it, when the age of 
reform is past. Creative power ceases to be mani- 
fested when a language is no longer plastic, and 
latent strength departs after an Empire has been 
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consolidated. Before the climax of development has 
been reached, much good may be accomplished by 
reforms, but when once decline has set in, they are 
useless. "The landlord," says Sadi, "thinks of 
refreshing the paintings of his hall, and the house 
is tottering to its foundation.** Medicine is given 
to the sick that they may recover, but it is of no 
avail to give it to the dying. " The physician smites 
the hands of despair," Sadi continues, "when he 
sees the aged fallen in pieces like a potsherd." The 
clay of the growing Eepublic might be moulded into 
a different form by the exercise of even a slight 
pressure, but the iron of the consolidated Empire 
could not be re-formed. It was obliged either to 
keep the form it had already adopted, or else be 
shattered into fragments. During the centuries of 
growth, Rome sustained many severe rebuffs ; but 
these were only temporary checks, from which she 
quickly recovered, and went forward again on her 
victorious career. But at the moment she entered 
upon the path of decline, though in outward appear- 
ance she was stronger than ever, the hope of 
recuperation was taken away. The international 
minority, therefore, were not concerned with the 
existing regime, but withdrew below the surface, 
and left it to the course of events to clear away the 
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obstacles above. Whoever hurls himself against a 
stone wall only inflicts injury upon his own head, 
and the wall remains unaffected. 

After the Bomans had overthrown the natural 
barriers within which the different nations had pre- 
served their independence, the world-struggle seemed 
to have terminated, and they seemed to have obtained 
the final victory. The great artificial barrier behind 
which they were entrenched was impregnable. But 
it is impossible that there should ever be perfect peace 
in the existing cosmos. When, therefore, the struggle, 
which had been going on for so many years above 
the surface, ceased, new forces came into operation 
below. While internal development was still pro- 
ceeding, the final issue was obscured; but, as the 
cycle of revolving time approached its original 
starting-point, it for the first time became apparent. 
One great distinction between the international 
minority and the imperial majority rose above the 
many natural distinctions between the people of the 
different nations. At the end of the age there is an 
elimination of third parties and minor issues. A 
yawning chasm opens its mouth, which no compro- 
mise is able to bridge over, and the human race is 
divided into two parties, one of which must be wholly 
in the right, and the other wholly in the wrong. 
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The Eomans, whose thoughts were centred upon 
their seven-hilled city, felt no inclination towards 
movements that were entirely unconnected with it. 
Their idea of permanence was associated with its 
visible institutions, and had they let them go, they 
would have known of nothing else to lay hold upon. 
Chaos in the cosmos meant for them a chaos of the 
mind. After the secession of the minority, they enter- 
tained no suspicion of the approaching disintegration, 
but only entrenched themselves more strongly behind 
their artificial barrier, that they might enjoy in safety 
the rich spoil which was gathered up within it. 
They persuaded themselves that the existing regime 
was an everlasting regime, and the imperial city an 
eternal city. 

But notwithstanding the outward magnificence of 
the Eoman Empire, it did not escape the notice of 
those who looked below the surface that its latent 
strength was exhausted, and that it was no longer a 
safe habitation for human beings. They therefore 
retired from the artificial barrier, which was an in- 
superable obstacle, to seek a place of refuge in an 
opposite direction before the downfall took place. 
The sun which is declining in the west, is reappear- 
ing in the east. It is possible to meet it as it 
rises, but not to overtake it as it sets. The cyclical 
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revolution of time forbids both a perpetual stability 
and a perpetual advance. " There is a wheel in 
human affairs," says Herodotus, " which, because it 
is continually revolving, does not allow the same 
persons to be always fortunate." 

The absolutely straight line is not found in nature, 
but is only an ideal abstraction. Witness is often 
unconsciously borne to this in the terms used in 
ordinary conversation; when, for example, people 
speak of the spring coming round again. Although 
for every one revolution of the cycle of the seasons 
there are many revolutions of the cycle of day and 
night, it is never supposed that the end of the revolv- 
ing year will not be brought back to the beginning. 
It is only with respect to the cycle of the age itself 
that a straight line, reaching out into infinity, has 
been assumed. So great a space is included in its 
circumference, that it is diflSicult to comprehend its 
revolution. Nevertheless even this circle must even- 
tually roll back again to its original starting-point, 
and so bring the grand year to a close. "Mathe- 
maticians have called that period the grand year," 
says Cicero, " which is completed when the sun, 
moon, and five wandering stars, have finished their 
revolutions and returned to their original situation." 
And again: ''People generally measure the year by 
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the return of the sun, which is only one star. But 
when all the stars have come back again to the place 
whence they first started, and, after a long interval of 
time, restored the original aspect of the whole heaven, 
that is what may properly be termed the revolution 
of a year." 

Every line, if it be prolonged* far enough, will make 
its two extremities meet, so as to form a circle. 
Even before the whole surface of the world had been 
explored, therefore, it was inferred by the ancients 
that it must be round. To some who disputed this, 
Cicero addresses the following words : *' Nothing 
can be more unlearned than the assertion you are 
accustomed to make, that it is doubtful whether this 
world is round." With reference to the circle also, 
he asks : " What is more beautiful than that figure 
which alone embraces and contains all other figures, 
and which can have in it nothing rough, nothing 
offensive, nothing cut into angles, nothing broken, 
nothing rising out, and nothing curving in ? " 

The lapse of a single day makes no appreciable 
difference in the succession of the seasons, but after 
the lapse of many, the changes that have taken place 
may readily be discerned. In the same way, when 
the vision is contracted within a single period, de- 
velopment seems to be a continual progress; but 
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when many are brought into consideration, it proves 
to be really cyclical. But it was not strange that 
those who were attached to an artificial order should 
have regarded the absolutely straight line, which is 
only an artificial semblance, as a natural reality. 
The revolution of the cycle of day and night is 
evident to every one. The revolution of the cycle of 
the seasons, however, has been known to escape the 
notice of little children. But in the case of the cycle 
of the age itself, the curvature in the line of develop- 
ment is so slight, that its revolution escapes the 
notice even of those who have reached maturity. 

As, in a drama, there are many episodes which lead 
up to one catastrophe, so, in the cosmos, there are 
many minor issues which are subordinated to one 
great issue. The catastrophe does not actually happen 
until the final scene, but it has been latent in the 
preceding events from the very beginning ; so that, 
when their course has been followed, its approach will 
instinctively be felt. It was impossible that the 
human race should divide upon a final issue while 
the natural barriers between nation and nation were 
standing. In a well-constructed drama, the cata- 
strophe is not brought about until all the episodes, 
out of which it is developed, have been fully elaborated. 
The many different characters are separated into two 
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parties with respect to it. As soon as their relations 
to each other have heen made quite clear, it falls 
suddenly, and takes those who are not aware of the 
real condition of affairs by surprise. Development, 
therefore, is not only cyclical, but also catastrophic ; 
that is to say, it culminates in one crowning event, 
with which all the preceding events have been in 
some way connected. Immediately before the 
catastrophe, some of the characters must be occupy- 
ing wrong positions, otherwise there would be no 
reason for it. The inversion of the natural order of 
things is its provocation. It sweeps away misunder- 
standings, and for the first time exhibits all the 
previous action from the proper point of view. 

When a gulf is impassable, if it be ascertained on 
which side those who are in the right are ranged, it 
will be placed beyond all doubt that those who are 
ranged on the other are in the wrong. The majority 
are inseparably connected with the regime which 
exists, that is, which stands out above the surface, 
and are unable to secede and withdraw below. 
Whether, therefore, they really are so or not, they 
must at least always seem to be in the right. But 
there is a covert substitution of false for true in the 
cosmos, as well as in language. During a period of 
(Jecadence wrong meanings lurk behind the correct 
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exterior of approved forms^ and at the end of the age 
those who are in the wrong may be expected to be 
found entrenched behind the artificial barrier of the 
existing regime. This is the place in which any one 
who proposed to search for them would be well 
advised to look first of all. When an artificial order 
has been established, the very fact of any party 
seeming to be in the right, is in itself enough to raise 
the presumption that it is really in the wrong. The 
distinction between the absolutely straight line, which 
is only an artificial semblance, and the revolving 
circle, which is a natural reality, is typical of the 
distinction between the majority, who seek to press 
continually forward in the direction of the setting sun, 
and the minority, who turn their backs upon it and 
await its rising. 

Although abundant testimony might be adduced 
from the history of the past to show that it is the 
minority which is always in the right, yet there is no 
truth which the sophists of a period of decadence are 
more anxious to hush up than this, on account of the 
consequences that would ensue if it were generally 
recognized, and its full significance clearly perceived. 
Because the intruders are unwilling to vacate the 
seats in which they install themselves at such a time, 
they gladly listen to the baseless assurances of those 
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who make obeisance round their footstools. An 
examination of the course of action they are accus- 
tomed to follow, furnishes conclusive proof that it is 
they who are really in the wrong. In the struggle 
which they carry on in every age against the con- 
temporary minority, they are encased in the armour 
which belonged to the minorities of the past. In 
order that they may not be driven off the field 
altogether, they are constrained to fall back upon the 
achievements of others. The majorities of the past 
are discredited. They therefore canonize the dead, in 
order that they may be enabled to pit them against 
the living. The occupying servants are beset with a 
disquieting fear, lest they should at some time be 
called upon to retire in favour of the rightful heirs. 
The original grant having been issued to a minority, 
the course of succession would have been expected 
to be from it to other minorities throughout all 
generations, and never to a majority. But they put 
a transfer in evidence to explain how it came about 
that they acquired possession of an estate, with whose 
original holders their own ancestors were at feud. 
After this manner, as each minority passes away, 
they appropriate to themselves the fruits of its 
labour, and fence them off with an artificial barrier. 
They wait until the decease of those who are in the 

L 
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right, before they come forward as the champions of 
their cause. The instruments upon which they rest 
their claims are drawn up by themselves, and their 
provisions are whatever it has pleased them to insert. 
As a phrase, when it has become devitalized and 
stereotyped, conceals the truth it was created to 
reveal, so a minority, after it is dead and canonized, 
is used to thwart the very cause which it served to 
promote while it was alive and reprobated. When 
the initial transaction is fraudulent, all the subse- 
quent proceedings that are founded upon it are tainted 
with fraud also. The majority do not come forward 
in their own character, but are invariably entrenched 
behind a canonized minority. They are the base 
imitations that obscure the creative originals. 

Those who are always in the wrong have no use for 
forms which preserve their right meaning, but are 
constantly on the watch for those which have lost it. 
All that they chance to find they immediately seize 
upon, and make them the receptacles of a compound, 
mixed in such a manner as to produce an exactly 
opposite effect to that of their original and simple 
contents. As itinerant pedlars enclose their counter- 
feit wares in the wrappers within which genuine 
articles were once enfolded, so they make a display of 
the correct exterior of the right forms, and palm off 
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the wrong meanings upon all the unwary whom they 
can beguile into accepting their worthless guarantees. 
By their very act of calling in a dead minority to their 
aid, they themselves make full confession that it is 
the living minority which in every age is in the right. 
Their strength lies, not in themselves, but in the 
visible munitions by which they are protected. The 
frowning battlements without, hide the weakness of 
the trembling garrison within. The living minority of 
the present is always the successor of the canonized 
minority of the past, and the existing majority of the 
present is always the successor of the discredited 
majority of the past. But the two lines of descent, 
which in reality are parallel, in semblance cross. 
The relations in which the two parties stand to each 
other in different ages are symbolized in a chiasma. 
Those who seem to be in the wrong, are really in the 
right ; and those who seem to be in the right, are 
really m the wrong. 

The canonizing process is not found in an age of 
vigorous activity, but belongs to the period of deca- 
dence. The great men of a splendid past undergo an 
apotheosis in a clouded present. Thus the members 
of the select circle, which was formed about the 
person of Augustus in the period of consolidation, were 
canonized by the degenerate Bomans of.the decline. 
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While the natnral barriers were standing between 
the many national minorities, the semblance revealed 
the reality, and it was possible that those who seemed 
to be in the right should also really be so. But after 
the great artificial barrier was set np between the 
one international minority and the imperial majority, 
the semblance was separated from the reality by a 
yawning chasm, and those who were attached to the 
one were of necessity detached from the other. No 
one can be on the two sides of an impassable golf at 
the same time. With respect to the final issue, 
therefore, it is impossible that those who seem to be 
in the right, that is, are identified with the artificial 
semblance, should also be so really, that is, be 
identified with the natural reality. However advan- 
tageous it may appear, it must always be unwise 
for those who are ranged upon the one side of an 
impassable gulf to adopt the course recommended 
by those who are ranged upon the other. "It is 
wrong," says Sadi, "to follow the advice of an 
adversary; nevertheless it is right to hear it, that 
you may do the contrary ; and this is the essence of 
good policy." In conclusion he adds : " Should he 
show thee to the right a path straight as an arrow, 
turn aside from that, and take the path to the left.'' 
As nature at last prevails over every artificial 
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obstruction, so the reality prevails over the semblance, 
as soon as it is directly confronted with it. History 
presents to us a long series of defeats of majorities 
by minorities. After each engagement the victors 
are canonized, that is, deprived of their humanity, 
by the successors of the vanquished. By this method 
they are translated to the opposite side of the impas- 
sable gulf, and pitted against their living descendants. 
Canonization is thus the grand resource of the dis- 
comfited party, which enables them to prolong the 
struggle through successive generations. If they 
were precluded from availing themselves of it, they 
would be, as it were, cut off from their entrench- 
ments, and obliged to capitulate. The minorities of 
the past are represented by them as greater than 
human, in order that they may be dissociated from 
their successors in the present. Bepulsed time after 
time from the new positions to which they are con- 
tinually shifting as the cycle revolves, they are at 
last brought back again to the original starting-point, 
when all their artificial defences are suddenly swept 
away, and they are left powerless. 

The majority, therefore, are always on the side of 
the dead. But this cannot be the side of the impas- 
sable gulf on which those who are in the right are 
ranged. As they are unable to perceive the original 
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truths after they have withdrawn from their expressive 
forms, they can never have anything to do with new 
movements. But after their early vigour has abated, 
they slip in and take to themselves all the credit for 
the achievements of those whom their own ancestors 
unsuccessfully opposed. As soon as this intrusion 
of the majority occurs, the contemporary minority 
immediately secedes ; so that it seems to take up a 
position directly antagonistic to that occupied by 
its predecessor. When this happy result has been 
brought about, authority solemnly affixes to the 
movement that has ceased to move the seal of its 
approval. 

Owing to the inversion of the natural order at the 
end of the age, the visible letter and the massive 
structure engross the attention to the neglect of the 
invisible thought and the creative energy. The 
prestige that attaches to the old forms is turned 
against the original truths, which are reproduced in 
new forms in a different age. The older anything 
is, the sooner it is likely to perish. The institutions 
of an existing regime acquire a greater prestige, the 
nearer the revolving cycle of time approaches its 
original starting-point. It would be expected, there- 
fore, that they would seem most firmly established 
in the period immediately preceding their break-up. 
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Those who would discover the whereabouts of the 
majority must never look for them at a distance from 
visible coverture of some kind. They are not like 
the fishes that swim freely in the open sea, but are 
to be found clinging like barnacles round stereo- 
typed phrases, consolidated empires, and canonized 
minorities. When, therefore, that fabric, which it 
took so many years to build, and which, in the calm 
weather, seems as if it could never be shaken, is 
carried away in the violent storm, they also are 
carried away with it. But the fishes sink down into 
deeper waters, where they are unaffected by the 
raging of the elements above the surface. 

It has always been recognized that it is those who 
are in the right who are entitled to possess the rule, 
and this is the reason why it is so important to 
ascertain on which side of the impassable gulf they 
are ranged. While the natural barriers were stand- 
ing, the power in the cosmos was divided among the 
many national minorities; but after the artificial 
barrier was erected, it all passed into the hands of 
the one imperial majority. The same persons, there- 
fore, do not possess the rule under the natural order 
and the artificial, which is its antithesis. Another 
form of rule is established according as the existing 
conditions become changed. While the semblance is 
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subservient to the reality, harmony reigns ; but when 
it is exalted so as to obscure its natural superior, 
everything is turned upside down. The servants 
occupy the seats of the masters, and are arrayed in 
their apparel. Those who possess the rule must 
always seem to be in the right. The fact, therefore, 
of the majority possessing it after the one great 
antagonism had overshadowed the many natural 
distinctions, was a proof that they were really in 
the wrong. They were not the rulers by nature, but 
owed their elevation to circumstances. The semblance 
having been exalted above the reality, they also were 
exalted with it. 

But until this antagonism is abolished, there can 
be no peace, but only a treacherous calm ; for it is 
not fit that those who are in the wrong should rule 
over those who are in the right. A superiority in 
point of numbers is not to be relied upon to give the 
final victory in the world-struggle. The issue lies 
between the semblance and the reality, rather than 
between the majority and the minority. When 
these have become completely dissociated, one must 
eventually disappear altogether, and the other survive 
unaffected. If nature be unable to shake herself free 
from her artificial encumbrances, those who cohere 
to them may weather the storm. If, however, the 
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ship be wrecked, those who have embarked upon it 
must be wrecked also, whether they be few or many. 

The original dynasty could not be established upon 
the land while its surface was covered with useless 
accumulations. The rulers by nature, therefore, did 
not seek to obtain the rule under the artificial order, 
but simply waited below the surface, knowing that it 
must pass into their hands, without any effort on their 
part, after the cycle had completed its revolution. 
Under the natural order, the people of the land them- 
selves spontaneously appoint the king from their own 
midst. It is the servant turned master who thrusts 
himself into prominence. The rightful heir has no 
need to strive for his inheritance, but takes pos- 
session of it in peace when the proper time comes 
round. 

Those who rule after the catastrophe of the drama 
are not those who ruled before it. Unless it were 
immediately preceded by a great usurpation, it could 
not happen. The function of the catastrophe is to 
reveal the truth, so that it must first be concealed, 
and to give their due to those who are in the right, so 
that it must first be withheld from them. Just at the 
very moment when the deep-laid schemes of those 
who are in the wrong seem certain of being crowned 
with success, and they are about to lay their hands 
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upon the object of their ambition, it suddenly inter- 
yenesy and upsets all their calculations. Those who 
possess the rule at the end of the age, therefore, 
cannot be the destined rulers. They ascend higher 
and higher as the tempest gathers, and approach the 
summit when its pent-up fury can no longer be 
restrained. They are enveloped in the gloom of the 
overshadowing cloud. The flash of lightning and 
the clap of thunder herald the sudden bursting of the 
storm, which overwhelms everything that is not under 
shelter. But after it has passed over, the atmosphere 
ceases to be oppressive, and the sun shines out once 
more from the clear sky. 

If a usurper were to sit upon the throne of the king, 
he would not be strong enough to lay aside the royal 
robes. All, therefore, who had eyes only for the 
semblance, would suppose him to be the king in 
reality. But it is not sufficient merely to look at the 
visible insignia, but it is necessary to discern who it 
is that is invested in them. For the same emblems 
which at one time reveal the king, may at another 
conceal the usurper. When the semblance is exalted 
above the reality, the ruler by circumstances is 
exalted above the ruler by nature. However splendid 
were the apparel in which the usurper was arrayed, 
his real character would not be one whit altered. 
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Unless he were entrenched behind the visible insignia, 
the people would at once be undeceived, and he would 
be deposed. The respect which he would receive 
would be paid, not so much to his own person, as to 
the seat which he occupied. No one except the king 
himself can afford to seem not to be the king. After 
he had completely divested himself of the royal robes, 
he would still possess his title within himself. The 
rightful heir, though standing quite alone, could 
recover the sceptre of the kingdom. Because he re- 
tained his grasp of the reality, he would be strong 
enough to make a present to the usurper of every- 
thing that constituted the semblance, and even then 
to overcome him. Only an exceedingly small minority 
sided with Odysseus in his rags. ''It is a hard 
thing," says Homer, having in view his approaching 
conflict with those who had acquired possession of 
his house in his absence, '' for one man among many 
to achieve anything, even though he be strong, for 
truly they are much superior.** But their superiority 
in point of numbers did not profit them in the final 
trial of strength. The intruding strangers were thrown 
into confusion at the mere sight of the real master. 

When once the issue between the king and a 
usurper has been joined, there can be no doubt what- 
ever as to the result. On the day of battle, those who 
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have no inward perception of the principles to which 
they profess themselves to be devoted, immediately 
range themselves, without any hesitation, where the 
royal standards are displayed. This is the party 
which seems to be in the right. They never take the 
trouble to think for themselves what line of action 
they will follow, but are overpowered by the attraction 
of visible rallying-points, and press straight forward 
in their innumerable hosts, as if they were certain to 
obtain an easy victory. 

But their artificial defences fail to protect them in 
the hour of their need. As the revolution of time 
brings the semblance into juxtaposition with the 
reality, the followers of the usurper are utterly dis- 
concerted when they behold the king, whom they sup- 
posed to be on their own side, militating against 
them. They look up to the visible insignia that are 
flaunted before their eyes, and ask themselves whether 
these are not the royal standards. When the ex- 
cluded meaning begins to reassert itself in new move- 
ments against those very emblems by which it was 
once revealed, those who seemed to be in the right 
are proved to be really in the wrong. Because they 
never became aware of the covert substitution, they 
are seized with sudden panic, and take to headlong 
flight 
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A usurper, therefore, is always deposed as soon as 
a clear issue has been brought about ; as was the 
magus, who represented himself to be Smerdis, the 
royal heir, and was set upon the throne by his brother, 
whom Cambyses, the Persian king, had appointed 
steward of his palace in his absence. " While Cam- 
byses, son of Cyrus, was delaying in Egypt,'* says 
Herodotus, '* two magi, who were brothers, revolted 
against him. One of these Cambyses had left steward 
of his household." Tidings of these things reached 
the ears of the king. " What Persian can this be," he 
asked, after he had considered the matter, '* who has re- 
volted against me, usurping the name of Smerdis ? '* 
When he learnt that he only seemed to be a Persian, 
but was in reality a Medic magus, he resolved to 
return at once to Susa and dethrone him, but came 
to his end before the march was begun. The magus 
then possessed an undisputed sovereignty ; but after 
a few months, his real character was discovered, and 
he was slain by Darius and his six companions. 

But whether it was rightly or wrongly acquired, 
it is not clear at first how the spoil, that is guarded 
within an impregnable fortress, is to be recovered. 
The few who entered into a conflict with many, would 
only bring destruction upon themselves. If the occu- 
pying servants refused to give up possession, it would 
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seem as if there was no way by which the royal 
heirs could obtain their inheritance. Though right 
may be on the side of the minority, yet, it is said, 
might must always be on the side of the majority. 
The individual is powerless against the state. One 
by one the sticks could be broken, but not when 
they were united. If a few should stay outside the 
bundle, though they might be stronger than any of 
the rest taken singly, they would not be able to 
bear the same strain as the many combined. The 
independent nations were separate minorities, pro- 
tected by natural barriers which might be thrown 
down; but the Empire represented a majority, 
entrenched behind an artificial barrier which was 
impregnable. In early times, if any people crossed 
over the boundaries that separated them from their 
neighbours, the people whose country they invaded 
might resist their aggression with some prospect of 
success. But every single national minority, how- 
ever great its strength happened to be, was compelled 
to yield before the united strength of the many 
national minorities, which were bound together in 
the one imperial majority. The subjugated nations, 
therefore, could not recover by force the independence 
of which they had been deprived by force. The 
Eomans were quick to suppress tumults of all kinds. 
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Whenever any people attempted to throw off the 
iron yoke> it was speedily imposed upon them again^ 
and made heavier than before. The struggle did 
not take place upon equal terms. It was as if one 
nation were engaged in a war with all the rest of 
the nations at the same time. In setting itself 
against Bome^ it set itself against the whole world. 
Although^ therefore, it is repugnant to the natural 
instinct that those who are in the wrong should 
rule, yet it must be confessed that the chances 
seemed to be altogether in their favour. In order 
to discover a practical way by which a minority may 
overcome a majority, a diligent search is required. 

After all the natural barriers had been thrown 
down, and the great artificial barrier set up, the 
many nations fell into the background, and the 
whole human race came to the front. The minor 
issues were eliminated, and the final issue, which 
had formerly been obscured, became apparent. The 
sway of the imperial city extended over the whole 
world, and there was no room for any separate and 
independent community above the surface. But 
when a minority from among the people of the 
subjugated nations seceded from the existing regime, 
they were able, by a perfectly natural process, to 
obtain a complete victory over the majority who 
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were indissolubly attached to it. As the seed is 
developed unseen in the midst of the dying plant, 
so, at the end of the age, a new order is formed 
below the surface in the midst of the old. While 
the plant is growing, the seed cannot take shape, 
and until the climax of development had been 
reached, new movements could not arise that were 
altogether outside the existing regime. But when 
the artificial barrier was erected, it became neces- 
sary to revolve with the natural circle to its original 
starting-point, in order to obtain a place of refuge 
before it collapsed. The plant falls into decay in 
the autumn, but the seed is preserved unharmed 
in the midst of the prevailing disintegration. After 
the storms of winter have swept away the accumu- 
lations of withered foliage with which the surface 
of the earth was encumbered, and the cycle of 
revolving time has brought back the spring, a new 
plant comes forth into the light and takes the place 
of the old. The seed survives the plant because 
it is distinct from it, and the final victory is won 
by a secession. The minority which overcomes a 
majority is neither national nor existing, that is, 
standing out above the surface, but international 
and secret, that is, conserved below. 
It was the policy of the Bomans to keep each 
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nation separate from every other, in order that they 
might rule over all, in accordance with the maxim, 
divide et impera. But after the different peoples 
of the world were all alike brought under the shadow 
of the imperium, a community of interests arose 
among them for the first time. In their common 
humanity they discovered a new basis of combina- 
tion, upon which they could form separate and 
independent groups amongst themselves. When 
patriotism could no longer be national, it did not 
become imperial ; but was transferred from the many 
national minorities above the surface to the one 
international minority below. 

The Romans did not allow that which they had 
pulled down to be reconstructed. After the people 
of any nation had engaged in a war, or belluvi, in 
defence of the country they had inherited from their 
ancestors, and had been overcome, they were not 
able by a second war, or re-beUio, to win it back. If 
they could not stand against the Eomans while they 
were independent, much less could they after they 
had been subjugated. They were obliged to abide 
by the terms of a compact of peace which had been 
duly ratified. After they had once tendered their 
submission, they were not justified in withdrawing 
it at any moment they chose. 
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But although direct opposition could effect nothing 
against the centralized power of Eome, it was not 
to be expected that all the nations of the world 
would be content to remain under the shadow of the 
imperium for ever, and tamely resign themselves to 
a condition of perpetual bondage. Open warfare 
might be discontinued, but the world-struggle could 
never cease. The preliminary engagements are of 
importance only in so far as they affect the result 
of the closing battle. After the many national 
minorities had all been overcome severally, they 
reasserted themselves collectively, through the one 
international minority. It was the same war, but 
the final issue was contested under different con- 
ditions from those under which the engagements 
that preceded it had taken place. The natural union 
of a minority below the surface, proved to be stronger 
than the artificial union of a majority above. 

The one object after which the Eomans had striven 
incessantly, from the very foundation of their city, 
was universal dominion. But as soon as their 
Empire was established over the whole face of the 
earth, new movements came into operation below 
the surface, with which they were powerless to cope. 
It was when they ceased from their aggression, and 
their strength seemed to be greater than it had ever 
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been, that their real weakness first became apparent. 
The gifts of fortune are not all of the same kind, but 
are partly good, and partly evil. But they had so 
drawn upon their fund of prosperity, that nothing 
remained to their credit. They had already attained 
the goal of their ambition. The coming time, there- 
fore, could have no good gifts in store for them. 

While they were pursuing their career of conquest, 
the Bomans seemed to be the most fortunate of man- 
kind. In whatever direction they had turned their 
arms, they had been invariably successful. Though 
at first they possessed no land whatever outside the 
walls of their seven-hilled city, they at last made 
themselves masters of the whole world. But inas- 
much as their Empire did not endure, but fell into 
disintegration after it had been consolidated, they 
cannot be regarded as having been really fortunate. 
All things have their antitheses, and the retribution, 
which had been deferred while they were filling up 
the measure of their injustice, overtook them after 
the climax of development was reached. Had they 
not been swayed by considerations of expediency 
rather than of justice, they could never have built up 
their Empire. It is with great propriety that the 
founder of Eome is represented in the fable as having 
been suckled by a she-wolf. " How far expediency is 
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removed from justice/' says an ancient writer, '' the 
example of the Boman people itself shows, which, by 
declaring wars through the fecials, and committing 
wrongful acts according to legal methods, always 
coveting and seizing upon the things of others, 
acquired possession of the whole world." 

The Boman soldiers went out into the field, and 
conquered the hereditary possessions of the nations 
by force of arms ; and the' civilians stayed at home, 
and constructed an artificial semblance of right to be 
a fortress for their defence. The whole system of 
the Boman law is framed with the object of securing, 
by imposing muniments and plausible fictions, lands 
which were obtained by conquest. It was to be ex- 
pected that the people who made a business of war 
would tax all their ingenuity in devising legal safe- 
guards, by which they might confirm themselves in 
the possession of the territory they had violently 
wrested from others. 

But injustice is not excused, but is rather rendered 
more offensive, when it is legalized. The ordinary 
brigand is not entrenched behind a semblance of 
right. But the Bomans adopted systematic methods, 
and deliberately entered upon a well-planned career 
of brigandage on an extensive scale. Because they 
carefully secured to themselves each new possession 
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as they acquired it, their progress was sure and 
steady towards the goal of universal dominion. 
Urged on by an insatiable covetousness, they per- 
sisted in their policy of aggression until they had 
brought all the sources of wealth in the cosmos under 
their control. They then began to be beset with fears 
of spoliation, and proceeded to consolidate their 
conquests. In order that the land might not be 
taken away from them by force, as they had taken it 
away from others, they made the semblance of right, 
with which it was fenced round, impregnable. It was 
impossible by attacking the correct exterior to expel 
those who were entrenched behind it. The legends 
of the remote past are not without their significance, 
and that which is connected with the foundation of 
Bome shows that the artificial defences, with which 
she surrounded her conquests, were not to be thrown 
down by direct assault. It is recorded that the 
temerity of Eemus, who was the first to under- 
estimate the strength of her walls, had a fatal 
consequence. The story is told by Livy as follows : 
"Eemus, in scorn of his brother, leapt over the 
newly-built walls, and was then slain by the enraged 
Bomulus, who, after heaping upon him many rebukes, 
added : ' So shall it happen to every other person 
who shall leap over my fortifications.' " Florus also, 
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at the close of a similar account, remarks : '^ He was 
the first victim, and consecrated the fortification of 
the new city with his blood." 

In early times, the people of the different nations 
inherited that land which nature had assigned to 
them. But in the closing centuries of the ancient 
regime, the Romans, who had no common ancestor 
to whom they could ascribe their origin as a people, 
and who possessed no land by inheritance, appeared 
upon the scene as a kind of disarranging surplusage, 
and obtained all the hereditary possessions of the 
nations by conquest. ''Who or whence were the 
Eomans?" was the question the Tarentines asked, 
when they first came in contact with them. They 
were not a nationality, inhabiting a country separated 
from other countries by natural boundaries ; but were 
a promiscuous aggregation, banded together within 
one city for the express purpose of disturbing the 
harmony of the world. ''Are you not aware,'* asks 
King Mithridates, in a letter to the Persian King 
which Sallust has preserved, "that they have had 
nothing from their very beginning, neither home, nor 
wives, nor lands, nor rule, except what they have 
obtained by rapine? Originally a fugitive band, 
without a country and without ancestors, they were 
raised up to be a plague to the countries of the world." 
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But when nothing remained for the imperial wolf 
to devour, it began to dress itself in sheep's clothing. 
The character of the Komans is exhibited in its true 
light by Floras, when he says : " They managed 
with piety and justice the sovereignty they had 
acquired by force and violence.*' After they had 
thrust themselves into prominence, they began to feel 
the need of an illustrious ancestor, and a lineage 
worthy of the grandeur of their Empire. They 
accordingly claimed to be descended from the " pius 
iEneas," and identified themselves with the Trojans. 
But it was not until a long while after the foundation 
of their city that they made this discovery. Origin- 
ally, the Eomans possessed nothing; the people of 
the nations everything. Subsequently, the position 
was exactly reversed. The semblance is exalted 
above the reality at the end of the age. The Eomans 
possessed everything; the people of the nations 
nothing. As the cycle revolves, the perfect justice of 
the golden age is changed into the aggravated in- 
justice of the iron age, by a gradual but continuous 
perversion. " In the progress from primitive equity 
to final injustice," says Gibbon, " the steps are silent, 
the shades are almost imperceptible, and the absolute 
monopoly is guarded by positive law and artificial 
reason." But when the end meets with the beginning, 
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opposites are suddenly confronted with each other. 
The artificial whole is resolved into its natural parts, 
and AstraBa redux, or justice brought back again by 
the revolution of the cycle, restores the original 
dynasty. 

Although the nations, which had once been brought 
under the yoke, were not justified in attempting to 
throw it oflf by renewing the war above the surface, 
yet the Romans had no justification in the first place 
for the attacks they had made upon them. It was 
they who began the war. A centralized power is 
always aggressive. " The Eomans," says King 
Mithridates in the same letter, " have weapons 
against all peoples, but the keenest against those 
whose conquest yields the richest spoil. It is by 
daring and deceit, and by raising war upon war, that 
they have become great. In carrying out this policy, 
they will either destroy all other powers, or be de- 
stroyed themselves." 

It might have been inferred beforehand that those 
who seemed as if they were certain to obtain the 
final victory would really lose it. The unexpected is 
never more likely to happen than at the end of the 
age. At such a time it is far more reasonable to 
suppose that the actual result will contradict the 
general anticipation, than that it will confirm it. In 
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a well-contested race, those who are destined to be in 
the front at the finish, hold themselves in reserve for 
the greater part of the distance. It is not until the 
last struggle is entered upon that they suddenly come 
forward, and overtake the other competitors, just at 
the very moment when, to the uninitiated onlookers, 
their priority seems assured. 

In the time of his prosperity, when he ruled over 
many nations, Croesus displayed his immense wealth 
.before Solon, while he was entertaining him at Sardis, 
and asked him whom he considered to be the most for- 
tunate of mankind, supposing that he would be able to 
name none other than himself. But Solon replied 
that no human being could be called fortunate, unless 
he were fortunate in his end. He therefore declined 
to pronounce any judgment concerning Croesus while 
he was yet alive, and the event proved his wisdom. 
For, not long afterwards, Sardis was besieged and 
taken by Cyrus, and Croesus lost all the wealth and 
dominion he had formerly possessed. 

The natural law of compensation requires that, in 
the end, the scale should be evenly balanced. In all 
things there is a proper measure. Those who are 
unduly raised up at one Jime, therefore, must inevi- 
tably be brought down at another, in order that they 
may *^ make room," as Ibsen says, for those who have 
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been waiting below. The Romans, who had earned 
for themselves the title of " latrones gentium," or 
''the robbers of the nations,*' had incurred an enor- 
mous debt, every fraction of which they knew they 
would be called upon to pay, when the proper time 
came round. But their funds in hand were almost 
exhausted, and they had no alternative resources of 
which they could avail themselves. Their account 
with fortune was largely overdrawn, and they had 
heavily mortgaged the future. The crowning period 
of consolidation had come to a close, and they had 
already climbed to the very summit of power. They 
therefore began to be filled with vague misgivings, 
lest the crash of bankruptcy should suddenly bring 
them down from the dizzy height of the artificial 
fabric they had erected to the bottom of the pit which 
had supplied the material from which it was con- 
structed. Excessive prosperity arouses the jealousy 
of Nemesis. '* The luck is bound to turn," says 
Ibsen again. "Retribution is inexorable." 

After they .had reached the goal of universal 
dominion, the Romans, being unable to pursue their 
policy of aggression any further, sought simply to 
hold what they had already acquired. But the sun 
was verging towards the western horizon, and dark- 
ness began to take the place of light. They were not 
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allowed to enjoy in peace the spoil they had wrested 
from the nations by violence. The brigand, who, by 
a long series of depredations, has so enriched himself 
that he covets nothing more, cannot, by merely ceas- 
ing from his brigandage, escape the consequences of 
his former conduct. When he has been apprehended, 
he must not only restore everything he has carried 
oJBf, but pay a heavy fine besides. As soon, therefore, 
as the Bomans desisted from their aggression, they 
began to suffer the penalties it entailed. They were 
able to take, but not to keep. "It is more difficult 
to hold provinces than to form them," says Florus. 
" They are acquired by force, but retained by justice. 
Our exultation was accordingly but short." The tide, 
which had favoured them while they had been 
making their attacks, turned against them the 
moment they had overcome all who had offered them 
direct opposition. It was necessary that the work 
of injustice should be completed, before the work of 
retribution could be begun. If the nations had not 
first been subjugated, they could not have been 
delivered. " The luck," therefore, was on the side 
of the Eomans until they had brought them all alike 
under the imperium, and so fulfilled their destiny, as 
it is described in the famous line of Virgil : " Tu 
regere imperio populos Eomane memento." But 
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when the period of consolidation was ended, and 
their stock of prosperity was exhausted, the decline 
set in, and they had experience, for the first time, 
of a continuous adversity. The cycle rolled back 
towards its original starting-point, and those powers, 
which they had been accustomed to call in to their 
aid, went over to the other side, and refused to obey 
them any longer. The natural law of compensation 
reasserted itself below the surface, and the artificial 
obstructions they had raised above were unable to 
resist its operation. 

The dominion of the Caesars was not inherited by 
right, like the " patrium regnum '* of an eastern king, 
but was acquired by force. The visible head of the 
cosmos was not the heir of the cosmos. The earliest 
times of which there is any record are what are 
known as the days of the shepherd-kings, concerning 
which fame has related much, but experience knows 
little. " Shepherd of the people," is a title that is 
constantly given to the king by Homer. Among the 
Eomans also, the rule, which at the last came into 
the hands of the Csasars, was at the first possessed 
by kings. The cycle, therefore, revolves from the 
golden age of royal rule to the iron age of imperial rule. 
As years pass by, the simple customs of early times 
gradually recede from view, and at last disappear 
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altogether. Thus, after the establishment of the 
Empire, the Eomans canonized the simplicity of 
the past, to compensate for the total absence of it in 
the present, calling it %ancixjb simplicitas, that is, 
something to be admired at a distance, but not to be 
imitated too closely. A shepherd-king in an iron age 
would be looked upon as a person marvellous and 
extraordinary indeed, and nothing would be less 
expected. 

But it is a true proverb which says, " Extremes 
meet." The iron age of imperial rule seemed, to those 
who were seeking to press forward in an artificial 
straight line with their faces turned towards the west, 
to be separated by an enormous interval from the 
golden age of royal rule ; but those who revolved with 
the natural circle, and had turned towards the rising 
sun, perceived that the two periods were really being 
brought into juxtaposition. The more distant they 
were from the one point of view, the nearer they were 
from the other. The darkest hour is said to be that 
which precedes the dawn. The king, who is the ruler 
by nature, cannot rule except under a natural order. 
When, therefore, dull obstructions have been multi- 
plied upon the face of the earth, and an artificial 
order has been established, it is necessary that the 
ruler by circumstances should provisionally take his 
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place, until the revolution of time suddenly restores 
the original dynasty. It was when he was least 
expected, and the surroundings were most adverse, 
that Odysseus, having completed his wanderings, 
came back again to the place from which he had 
originally started. The two periods which are 
furthest removed in semblance, are nearest in reality. 
It was with good reason, therefore, that the Eomans 
were accustomed to speak of the consolidation of the 
Empire by Augustus, as if it had been the restoration 
of the original and royal rule of Saturn. The end of 
the old order is the beginning of the new. The iron 
age of imperial rule and the golden age of royal rule 
met together in the same crowning period. " A great 
succession of centuries is bom again,*' says Virgil. 
And further : *' See how all things are rejoicing in 
the age that is to come.'' 

After the minor engagements had been brought to 
a conclusion, and the great distinction had become 
manifest between the two parties separated by the 
impassable gulf, the question arose whether the final 
victory would be imperial or royal. A loss in one 
direction is always accompanied by a corresponding 
gain in another, and as the existing regime declined, 
the new movements increased in vigour. Although 
no locality remained which could provide a habitation 
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for freedom, it could not be wholly taken away from 
the human race. When all those separate regions of 
the globe, which in early times were possessed by 
independent nations, were occupied by the Eomans, 
they lost their original contents. The freedom, 
original truths, patriotism, and all other things of 
any value that had been resident within them, were 
removed and secreted below the surface, until at 
last only the useless accumulations of the cosmos 
were left above. In this way the international 
minority turned the tables upon the imperial majority, 
who had enslaved the many national minorities. 
When they took possession of their old habitations, 
they found them deserted. The consolidated Empire 
was a shell without a kernel ; a correct exterior and a 
** horrible emptiness." It was impossible that freedom 
should be revived in the new order until it had first 
been altogether expelled from the old. It could not 
militate against itself. Up to the very last moment, 
therefore, the imperial majority seemed as if they 
were certain of obtaining the final victory, which 
they really lost. The expulsion was slow, but the 
reassertion was sudden. Just as they were about to 
lay their hands upon the prize after which they had 
been laboriously striving for so many years, it was 
snatched away from them. 
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It was not by a direct assault, but by a secession, 
that the ancient Babylon was taken by the Persian 
king. It was besieged by Cyrus soon after he had 
reduced Sardis. But the difficulties with which he 
was confronted seemed insurmountable. Babylon 
was surrounded by massive walls, which have 
become renowned throughout the world, and its 
inhabitants had taken ample precautions against 
famine. '* They had brought in beforehand,'* says 
Herodotus, " provisions enough to last for very many 
years, and were therefore not at all troubled about the 
siege." It seemed as if there was no way by which 
the Persians could get within the city, when it was 
impregnable from without. Although they had been 
encamped before it for a long time, the position of 
affairs remained the same as it was when they first 
arrived. 

But after he had exhausted every other expedient, 
Cyrus withdrew to a distance, and adopted an 
altogether different plan of operations. Through the 
midst of Babylon flowed the river Euphrates; so 
that the city was separated into two divisions, which 
were called pharsea. Along either bank there were 
walls of brick, in which gates of brass had been made, 
wherever a street led down to the river. " At the end 
of each street, gates were formed in the wall along the 
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river," says Herodotus ; " these were made of brass, 
and led down to the river itself." Cyrus, therefore, 
stationed part of his army at the extremities of 
Babylon, where the Euphrates made its entrance and 
its exit. The other part he led away, and diverted 
the stream of the river into a lake above the city, 
which had been excavated by one of its former queens. 
When the waters had subsided, so that the channel 
became fordable, the Persians who were left behind 
made their way into Babylon, without encountering 
any resistance, through the gates leading down to the 
river. Upon this Herodotus makes the following 
comment : ^' If the Babylonians had been aware 
beforehand or had learnt what Cyrus was doing, they 
would not have allowed the Persians to enter the city 
unopposed, but would have utterly destroyed them ; 
for by shutting all the gates leading down to the river, 
and mounting the walls along its banks, they would 
have caught them as in a net ; but, as it was, the 
Persians fell upon them by surprise." The broad 
walls could withstand the strongest force for any 
length of time, but when their guardians were 
attacked in their rear, the situation was suddenly 
reversed, and they found themselves ensnared in their 
own fortifications, at a moment when they suspected 
no danger. " Because it happened to be a festival,*' 
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Herodotus continnes, "they were dancing at the 
time, and giving themselves up to rejoicing, until 
they realized what had happened : and such was 
the manner in which Babylon was taken then for the 
first time." 

It was by a stratagem also that it was taken the 
second time by Darius. The siege had lasted for 
many months, and every scheme that could be 
devised had been put into operation, but no prospect 
of success opened out to the Persians, who began to 
be discouraged. But there was a turn of fortune 
when Zopyrus, *' the son of that Megabyzus," says 
Herodotus, " who was one of the seven who dethroned 
the magus," gained admission into the city under the 
pretext of being a deserter. Owing to certain dis- 
closures which he made to the Babylonians, they 
proved victorious in several minor engagements. 
They were accordingly induced to repose perfect con- 
fidence in him, and intrusted him with the keys of 
the gates. But when the time which had been pre- 
arranged between himself and Darius came round, he 
admitted a chosen band of Persians within the walls, 
just as the Babylonians had succeeded in repelling 
the direct assault which the rest of the army had 
made upon them from without. After Babylon had 
thus been taken for the second time by the Persian 
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king, its broad walls were thrown down, and it never 
again rose to power. 

Although the new order was perfectly distinct from 
the old, it was essential that it should be secreted in 
the midst of it. The prevailing decadence was the 
environment most favourable to its development. 
The pressure that was exerted upon it from without 
increased its solidarity. The seed is not exposed to 
the light of the year that is drawing to a close, but is 
hidden until it be completely formed. The inter- 
national minority overcame the imperial majority, 
not by opposing, but by holding aloof from them. 
But secession was not equivalent to isolation. Had 
they simply removed from one locality to another, 
they would have been upon the same level as the old 
national minorities. But when one party was wholly 
above the surface, and the other wholly below, they 
remained quite separate, and never came into collision 
with each other. A regime which is invisible can 
have no visible head. During the period of the 
decline, when those who cohered to the existing 
regime were held in the most disgraceful bondage, 
those who severed their connection with it possessed 
among themselves all the freedom in the world. At 
the end of the age the dividing line is clearly drawn 
between darkness and light, and all other things and 
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their antitheses. Because the shadow of the im- 
perinm rested upon the whole surface of the cosmos, 
freedom, which conld not be entirely destroyed, was 
to be enjoyed in fall measure below the surface. A 
shadow has superficial extension, but no penetration. 
The Latin civilization was only a veneer. The free- 
dom, therefore, which the international minority 
regained, was greater than that which the national 
minorities had lost. 

After the climax of development had been reached, 
new movements, to the delight of the majority, ceased 
to arise from the midst of the existing regime. They 
relapsed into a state of tranquil self-satisfaction, and 
gave themselves up to the enjoyment of the spoil 
they had already carried off. But their latent 
strength had ebbed away, and a passage, of which 
they were not aware, was left open, by which the 
citadel could be captured and the walls not be scaled. 
All their forces were stationed upon the broad walls 
of the artificial barrier, but those who had withdrawn 
below the surface could make their way into the 
corrupt interior without assailing the correct exterior. 
Since the natural barriers were thrown down, a great 
shrinkage had taken place in the dimensions of the 
world. Their treasures were all gathered together 
into one fortress, and, when new movements arose 
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that were altogether outside the existing regime, they 
found themselves shut up within it, as in a trap. 
The words used by one of Ibsen's characters are 
descriptive of their situation: *'I've locked and 
barred myself in." Although, therefore, their power 
seemed to be more firmly established than it had 
ever been before, yet they were no longer able to 
sustain any disaster. In an iron age, the old order, 
being no longer plastic, does not change by yielding 
to the new, but must " make room " for it. 

When they became aware of the predicament in 
which they were placed, those who were entrenched 
behind the artificial barrier took alarm, and sought 
to counteract the increasing influence of those who 
had retired from before it by the same methods 
which they had in former times successfully employed 
against the independent nations. But as a minority, 
while it remains above the surface, is powerless 
against a majority, so, when it withdraws below, a 
majority is powerless against it. Invisible move- 
ments cannot be suppressed with visible weapons, 
but the Bomans did not believe in the efficacy of any 
others. They could defeat all who offered them open 
resistance, but not those who retired before their 
approach. The old methods of direct opposition were 
of no more use to the imperial majority in the final 
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battle, than they had been to the national minorities 
in the engagements that preceded it. As they were 
totally unacquainted with the disposition of the forces 
that were ranged upon the other side of the impas- 
sable gulf, they could not bring the enormous power 
at their disposal into operation against them. The 
eagles were invincible, if only they could descry their 
opponents. As soon as Caesar saw, he conquered; 
but when he was unable to see, he was quite at a 
loss how to act. In the use of the sword and pilum, 
the Bomans had no match; but in a contest in 
which such weapons were of no avail, no people in 
the world was more easy to overcome. Their efforts 
of repression only helped forward the cause against 
which they were directed. When it set itself in 
opposition to the new movements propagated in the 
period of decline, the unwieldy bulk of the huge 
Empire fared like the giant Polyphemus at the hands 
of Odysseus. The crafty minority eluded the grasp 
of the grotesque monster. It was impossible for 
those who were groping about in the dark to appre- 
hend those who had come forth into the light. They 
struck out blindly in the direction where they sup- 
posed those whom they were seeking after had taken 
their stand; but found "no man" to resist them. 
The international minority, therefore, prevailed over 
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the imperial majority. Because the original truths^ 
which had been expelled from the existing regime > 
could not be repressed, the new movements, in which 
they were reasserting themselves, were irrepressible 
also. " He will not now be long absent from his 
own country,*' says Homer of Odysseus, when the 
appointed time had almost expired, *^ not even though 
he should be held with bands of iron. He will plan 
a way of return, for he is a man of many devices.*' 

After the centralizing process had fulfilled itself, 
the decentralizing process, which was its natural 
counterpart, set in. It is inevitable that opposite 
processes, when once they begin their work, should 
continue until they bring it to its completion. The 
gloom, therefore, could not pass away, but must grow 
deeper in the future. As soon as the integrity of 
the Empire seemed to have been secured, signs of 
disintegration immediately appeared, and in prospect 
lay only that chaos of the microcosm, which was 
typical of the final chaos. The revolution of time 
cannot be arrested. The seceding minority did not 
cause this disintegration, but rather it was that, fore- 
seeing it, they provided themselves with a place of 
refuge before the crash came. It was no more within 
their power to cause the decline, than it was to 
accelerate the going-down of the sun. If the existing 
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regime bad been stable witbin itself, no sbock from 
witbout could bave overturned it ; but because it was 
tottering to its foundations, its downfall could not be 
averted, tbougb all tbe artificial aid in tbe world were 
brought in to prop it up. All tbat tbe minority did 
was to stand aside, tbat tbey migbt be out of tbe way 
of tbe falling debris. Tbe consolidated Empire was 
a splendid plant, witbered at tbe roots. It was over- 
grown, and was no longer able to support its own 
weigbt. It was not demolisbed from witbout, but 
collapsed of itself. 

Tbe assertion, therefore, wbicb is advanced so 
confidently, as if it were a mere truism, tbat tbe 
individual is powerless against tbe state, breaks down 
completely, like so many otber accepted opinions, 
when it is submitted to tbe test of a close examination, 
and viewed in tbe ligbt of bistory. Under tbe ancient 
regime, it was rather the state that was powerless 
against the individual. The old and artificial order, 
round which the majority were clustering, perished 
in the gloom of disintegration; but the new and 
natural order, with which the minority were asso- 
ciated, survived. 

After Helen had been carried off to Troy, a great 
force was assembled together, under the leadership of 
the king Agamemnon, in order to bring her back. 
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Many heroes fell in the combats which took place 
before the walls^ and the final issue was long kept in 
suspense, fortune inclining sometimes to one side, 
and sometimes to the other. But at the period 
which immediately preceded the capture of the city 
of Priam, the hopes of the Hellenes had almost 
vanished. The siege had been protracted over nearly 
ten years, but the walls were still standing, and were 
as strongly guarded as ever. All the assaults that 
had been made upon them from without had been 
repulsed. Achilles had been slain before the Scaaan 
gate. Fortune seemed to have deserted their side 
altogether, and they were worn out with the long toil 
they had endured. 

But when "the ten years," to use Ibsen's words, 
were drawing to a close, they changed their plan of 
operations, and had recourse to a stratagem. They 
seceded to a neighbouring island, leaving behind 
them only a wooden horse, within which Odysseus 
and an exceedingly small minority were secreted. 
Thereupon the Trojans, as soon as they became 
aware that they had departed out of sight, gave 
themselves up to rejoicing. They streamed forth in 
large numbers from the wide-opened gates, and 
seeing the wooden horse, their curiosity was excited. 
A festival was proclaimed ; and the whole multitude 
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escorted it in long procession into the heart of the 
city, having no suspicion of the fatal gifts that were 
secreted within it. So secure did they feel after the 
perils, with which they had heen surrounded for so 
long, had been removed, that they paid no heed to 
the warnings of Cassandra, and the direful portents 
that foreboded their approaching doom. Because the 
Hellenes had withdrawn to a distance, they supposed 
that they had raised the siege. 

But at dead of night, when the city was sunk in a 
drunken slumber, and its guardians were not watch- 
ing, the crafty Odysseus and his companions emerged 
from their hiding-place, and admitted the rest of the 
Hellenes, who had sailed back again after the going- 
down of the sun, within the walls. The startled 
Trojans were thrown into confusion, and could make 
no stand against their triumphal progress. They 
awoke from their dull stupor only to find that all was 
lost. Just at the moment when they least expected, 
the city was suddenly taken. Its lofty temples and 
palaces were given over to the flames, and fell one 
after another, with thundering crashes, to the ground. 
The Hellenes, who had for many years striven in 
vain to enter the gates by storming them, simply 
walked through them unopposed a little while after 
they made their secession. "We," says Virgil, 
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'' whom neither Diomede^ nor Achilles of Larissa, 
nor a ten years' siege^ nor a thousand ships^ had 
overcome, were ensnared by guile." An enormous 
spoil fell into the hands of the victors. "From 
every side," says Virgil again, " the Trojan treasures, 
snatched from the blazing temples, are heaped 
together ; tables of the gods, vessels of solid gold, and 
plundered vestments." The devouring fire laid the 
whole city in ruins, and the Empire of Priam was 
no more. 

The catastrophe of the drama shows whether the 
element of permanency is resident in the old order, 
or in the new that is secreted in the midst of it. 
However firmly artificial obstructions may be estab- 
lished, and however many years they may have 
existed, they are unable to endure when once nature 
begins to reassert her power. The cataclysm is the 
catastrophe in the drama of the cosmos. It is its 
function to utterly abolish the artificial semblance, 
in order that the natural reality may be revealed. 
The party which seems to be in the right, therefore, 
has everything to lose by it ; that which is so really, 
everything to gain. The cosmic drama that is pro- 
longed through so many acts, having been well- 
constructed, has its great catastrophe, which is 
reserved until the closing scene. While the artificial 
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structure is being erected, nature refrains from 
militating against it ; but after it has been completed, 
and has become the splendid mausoleum of creative 
energy, she suddenly turns round, and puts forth all 
her strength against it at once. Under the ancient 
regime, the cataclysm issued from the North. The 
barbarian hosts poured down upon a decadent civili- 
zation, and swept it off the face of the earth, wherever 
they came. 

After the secession of the minority, an existing 
regime becomes like an imtenanted house, and falls 
into decay. The new movements that arise altogether 
outside it are the forerunners of the cataclysm. The 
minority, being unable of themselves to clear awry 
the artificial obstructions of the period of decline, 
withdraw below the surface, and quietly wait for the 
reassertion of nature, which can neither be accele- 
rated nor postponed. The cataclysm alone is able to 
break down the artificial barrier. It sweeps over the 
whole surface of the cosmos, but does, not penetrate. 
It therefore passes over the heads of the international 
minority, and leaves them unharmed ; but those who 
thought to make themselves perfectly secure by 
visible muniments are fully exposed to it. The power 
of nature is irresistible, and everything that is set in 
opposition to her perishes. 
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Because the rightful heirs made no direct assault 
upon the walls within which it was guarded, they did 
not therefore renounce their inheritance. When they 
withdrew to a distance, they were at last adopting the 
only plan by which it was possible for them to obtain 
it. While the cataclysm was imminent, no induce- 
ment could tempt them to engage in any open con- 
flict above the surface. Secession brought with it an 
emancipation, which was not partial, but complete. 
Even if the occupying servants had retired of their 
own accord, they would not have taken possession of 
the tenements evacuated by them. Those who have 
escaped to a place of shelter do not emerge from it 
when a storm is brewing. It was for those who had 
set up an artificial order to see to their own house. 
The cataclysm, therefore, was the great expectation of 
the minority, the great dread of the majority. Until 
it had passed over and prepared a suitable environ- 
ment, the original and royal dynasty of the east could 
not be restored. 

While the two parties are ranging themselves upon 
the opposite sides of the impassable gulf, all is hushed 
and still. The majority never adhere with a greater 
tenacity to the existing regime, than in the interval of 
seeming tranquillity, when the minority are hastening 
to make good their escape from it. The cataclysm 
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cannot fall until all the barnacles have clustered 
round the rotten piles of the doomed fabric. During 
the treacherous calm that precedes the storm, the 
two processes of secession and adhesion may be ob- 
served working side by side. 

It was not the desire of those who had withdrawn 
below the surface that the waters should be troubled 
before the time, even in the slightest degree, lest the 
artificial fabric should be shaken, and some of the 
barnacles should drop off. It was to their interest 
that it should be kept as steady as its decrepit con- 
dition would allow, in order that the great distinction 
might become apparent, and the final issue be joined. 
But although above the surface profound peace and 
perfect security prevailed, yet the subterranean 
rumblings, which were heard from time to time, were 
ominous signs of the coming upheaval. Nature had 
long been inwardly chafing against the artificial 
restraints to which she had been subjected, and her 
pent-up fires were ready at any moment to break 
through the earth's worn-out crust. Locks and bars 
cannot check the stealthy approach of an unseen 
and unknown power. The broad walls of the arti- 
ficial barrier seemed as if they would stand for ever, 
but their builders had neglected to take account of 
what Cicero terms, ''the deluges and conflagrations 
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of the earth, which must necessarily happen at the 
destined period." It was more to be expected, accord- 
ing to the ancient opinion, that the heaven should 
fall, than that the curtain should go down upon the 
drama and the scale not be equipoised. Before the 
catastrophe many changes of fortune occur, but 
the positions which the different characters occupy 
after it are those which they always retain. 

Though there is a regular succession in the course 
of events, there is not an unvarying monotony. In a 
time of undisturbed tranquillity, development is pro- 
ceeding at quite as rapid a pace as in the wildest 
periods of social upheaval. The convulsions that are 
seen above the surface are the outcome of processes 
that have long been in operation below, and the 
material results, which seem to have been all achieved 
in one century, are really the visible expression of the 
latent strength stored up during many centuries. 
But the superficial spectators of the drama see only 
the actual event and the accomplished result. They 
have no perception of the hidden process and the 
latent strength. The cataclysm, which is regularly 
developed out of the action by which it is preceded, 
takes them by surprise. They suppose it to be some 
unknown quantity, of which no account can be taken 
in ordinary calculations. But it does not transcend 
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nature^ like the speculations of German philosophers^ 
to which Gk>ethe's lines have reference : — 

*' Theze see that yon profoundly comprehend. 
What doth the limit of man's brain transoend;" 

but rather it is through it that natare reasserts her- 
self. There are no broken links in the chain of 
causation. But this perfect continuity in the succes- 
sion of events is not incompatible with a cataclysm. 
Though it comes suddenly, yet it comes in the 
gradual course of development. It is the instrument 
kept in reserve by nature from the beginning, in 
order to free herself from all artificial encumbrances 
for ever at the end of the age. 

Soon after the catastrophe has happened, the 
curtain is let down ; and the theatre, which was once 
full of people and brilliantly lighted, is left desolate 
and in darkness. "When a state is swept away, 
destroyed, and blotted out," says Cicero, " it in some 
measure resembles, to compare small things with 
great, the final wreck of the universe." 

The minority, therefore, have not only right on 
their side, but also might. After the cataclysm has 
passed over, they emerge from their hiding-place, 
and divide amongst themselves the renovated earth. 
All the obstructions with which its surface was for- 
merly cumbered have disappeared, together with those 
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who were entrenched behind them, as at the time, 
" when," in the words of Horace, " Proteus drove all 
his cattle to behold the tops of the mountains." 
Those who embark upon the natural reality escape 
what was termed by the alchemists, " the shipwreck 
of mankind." When the winds are lulled, and the 
waves pacified, the old antagonism is abolished. The 
rule passes into their hands without any effort on 
their part. They step forth unopposed into the light 
of the new age, and peacefully take possession of 
that inheritance which belongs to them by right. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE LATIN REACTION. 

As the different nations of the world had different 
oustoms and usages, so also they had different rites 
and ceremonies. While they retained their inde- 
pendence, and were separated by the natural barriers, 
it would have been impossible that they should all 
have had the same. Those which are congenial 
to one people, may not accord at all with the 
temperament of another. Each was careful to pre- 
serve its own rites and ceremonies in their pure 
form, and scrupulously avoided mixing and confound- 
ing them with those of their neighbours. From the 
laws of all separate and independent peoples, it is 
apparent that the importation of foreign rites was 
regarded among them as one of the gravest offences, 
and was visited with the severest penalties. In the 
annals of the ancient regime, there is no record of 
any nation having exchanged its own peculiar rites 
and ceremonies for those of any other nation. 
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Wherever there are visible types and symbols, and 
rites that are celebrated above the surface, there 
must also be priests to minister to them. Each 
separate nation, therefore, had its own national 
priests. In distinct localities, from which the 
strangers of the outer world were excluded, they 
were able to perform their ministrations above the 
surface in freedom. There were no priests who 
claimed to be priests to the whole human race, but 
they held their office on behalf of some particular 
nation or people only. While the natural barriers 
were standing, the original truths, which make their 
abode with those who individually are in the pos- 
session of freedom, and collectively constitute a 
minority, were conserved among the many separate 
and independent nations, and revealed in visible 
types and symbols. The national priests, therefore, 
shared the fortune of the peoples to which they 
themselves belonged. Because the visible types were 
the receptacles of truth, so long as freedom dwelt 
in distinct localities above the surface, they also 
ministered to truth, and were able to retain their 
honourable office. 

But when all nations alike were brought under 
the shadow of the imperium, their different rites 
and ceremonies were brought under it at the same 
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time, and lost the significance they had formerly 
possessed. Although the original truths themselves 
could never be made captive, yet the visible types 
could fall into the hands of the strangers of the outer 
world, and be, as it were, reduced into subjection 
to a foreign power; so that they at last tended to 
conceal the very meanings they at first revealed. 
Original creations do not degenerate into things that 
are inferior merely, but into their opposites. Visible 
types and symbols, like worn-out forms and phrases, 
must either disappear altogether after they have lost 
their true meanings, or else acquire false meanings 
in their stead. But if they are taken away, so also 
are those who attend upon them. When, therefore, 
national independence had been extinguished, and 
the original truths were transferred to the one inter- 
national minority below the surface, all typical rites 
and ceremonies celebrated above the surface were 
abolished, and the priests of the separate national 
minorities could retain their office no longer. 

Such a transference and abolition were inevitable 
at the end of the age. The many different systems 
of worship in the cosmos could not be kept distinct 
from each other, and were brought into discredit, 
after the many nations had fallen into the back- 
ground, and the whole human race had come to the 
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front It was impossible that there should be any 
such persons as international priests. Those who 
were indissolubly attached to distinct localities and 
separate nationalities^ had no office in a minority 
secreted below the surface, and composed of human 
beings of all nations at a time when cosmopolitan 
influences were prevailing. 

The attitude of the national priests, therefore, 
towards the different peoples to which they belonged, 
was entirely reversed by the overthrow of the natural 
barriers. Had they retained their office after the 
covert substitution took place, they could not have 
avoided ministering to the false meanings screened 
behind the correct exterior of visible types that had 
lost their original contents. When the nations were 
brought into bondage, they could no longer perform 
their ministrations above the surface in freedom. 
Their office would not have been removed with them, 
if they had removed beyond the boundaries of the 
people on whose behalf they held it. Nationalities 
are many, but humanity is one. International com- 
munities that are suppressed below the surface can 
erect no structures above. In order that the national 
priests might attend upon the different rites and 
ceremonies with which they were identified, they 
required the protection of a barrier of some kind. 
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As they could not withdraw below the surface and 
at the same time retain their office, they were shut 
out from the new movements which arose altogether 
outside the existing regime on account of the anta- 
gonism between truth and authority at the end of 
the age. It was for them an absolute necessity that 
they should seem to be in the right. When the 
semblance, therefore, instead of being subservient to 
the reality, had turned against it, they were com- 
pelled either to relinquish their office, or else to take 
refuge behind the artificial barrier, and enter into 
an unholy alliance with the imperial majority against 

the people of the subjugated nations. 

« 

The word used by the Romans to denote their 
own peculiar system of worship was re4igio. The 
meaning which lies at its root is the binding force 
which it exercised over the minds of all those who 
were entangled in its ligaments. Between it and 
the international and priest-proof communes of the 
east, formed below the surface at the end of the 
age in the midst of an effete imperialism, there was 
an impassable gulf. During the period in which 
the ancient civilization reached the climax of its 
development, it became utterly discredited. The 
gods and heroes of the ancient mythology were 
mere names to the Bomans, after the overthrow of 
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the natural barriers had brought about cosmopoli- 
tanism. "There is an old remark of Cato," says 
Cicero^ " which is familiar enough, that he wondered 
how, when one soothsayer set eyes on another, he 
could help laughing." And again he asks: "Who 
now believes that there ever was such a thing as a 
Hippocentaur or a Chimsera ? Or what old woman 
can be found so senseless, as to stand in awe of 
those infernal monsters for which credence was once 
claimed? For time obliterates the delusive fables 
of opinion, while it confirms the ascertained facts of 
nature." The Latin religio of the west was identified 
with the imperial city and the existing regime. It 
is clear, therefore, that whoever was in any way 
connected with it, even though it were but by a 
single ligament, could not cross over to the opposite 
side of the yawning chasm, and become associated 
with the international and royal movements of the 
east. Emancipation was to be obtained only by a 
secession. The dying order and the germinating 
were totally distinct. The one tended to bind, and 
infected all who came near it with its own sickliness ; 
the other tended to set free, and provided a refuge 
in the time of disintegration. 

The priests of the Latin religio performed their 
ministrations on behalf of the Bomans only, who, 
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considered as a distinct people, constituted a minority, 
in the same way as did the national priests on 
behalf of the different national minorities. They 
were attached to the locality where the rites and 
ceremonies, with which they were identified, were 
celebrated, and possessed no office beyond it. The 
Latin civilization was continually being extended, but 
the Latin religio was confined within certain limits. 
No attempt was ever made to transplant it out of its 
native soil. By the laws of the Romans, therefore, 
the pontifex maximus was forbidden to reside at a 
distance from the city, and similar restrictions were 
imposed upon those who occupied the various sacer- 
dotal offices. '' It is unlawful for the flamen dialis,*' 
says Livy, '* to remain outside the city for one night.*' 
And he goes on to ask : '^ Shall the flamen, by living 
abroad, bring on himself and the state such a load of 
guilt every night ? What is to become of the other 
rites, almost all of which we perform under auspices 
within the pomcerium ? " 

The rites and ceremonies of the Latin religio of the 
west differed widely, in many respects, from those 
observed among the peoples of the east. They were 
regulated by the jus pontijicium, or pontifical law, 
which in early times had great authority, but was to 
a large extent superseded by the jm civile, or civil 
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law^ after the Latin civilization became predominant. 
These two branches of the Eoman law were quite 
separate ; but a tendency was sometimes manifested 
to confound them with each other, of which Cicero 
complains. *' I would like to know," he says, address- 
ing himself to the two ScsBvolas, who in those days 
were supreme pontiffs, " why it is that you concern 
yourselves with the civil law in addition to the ponti- 
fical." And further : " If you were pontiffs only, the 
pontifical authority would still be remaining; but, 
because you are at the same time very learned in the 
civil law, you elude it by means of this knowledge." 

But written laws, visible types and symbols, and 
rites celebrated above the surface, being different in 
different nationalities, had no place in the inter- 
national and priest-proof communes. It was not to 
be expected, therefore, that the imperial majority 
would dissociate themselves from the Latin religio of 
the west, in order that they might become associated 
with the new and royal movements of the east, which 
were altogether outside the existing regime, and were 
spreading among the peoples they had themselves 
subjugated. The safety of Eome was believed to 
depend upon the preservation of her own rites and 
ceremonies. So long as Troy was protected by the 
Palladium, or image of Pallas, which was said to 
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have fallen from heayen, and was kept as the pledge 
of empire, she stood ; but after it had been carried 
off by Odysseus, and the foreign offering of a wooden 
horse conducted into the citadel in its stead, she fell. 
" Troy would still be remaining," says Ovid, "if she 
had kept the ordinances of her own Priam." The 
Bomans, as a people, were not distinguished for their 
perception of first principles. They were accustomed 
to take note only of such things as they could see 
with their eyes, and were unable to mentally detach 
themselves from the one city of the seven hills. 
They were therefore extremely tenacious of all 
visible institutions, and especially of those which 
were connected with their peculiar system of worship. 
''If we compare our own condition with that of 
foreign peoples," says Cicero, " it will appear that, 
though in other matters we are only equal, or even 
inferior to them, yet in respect of religio, that is, the 
worship of gods, we are much superior." And Livy 
says: ''We have a city which was founded under 
auspices and auguries; there is not a place in it 
which is not full of the things pertaining to religio 
and of gods ; the days for the solemn sacrifices are 
not more definitely fixed than are the localities in 
which they are to be performed. All these gods, 
both public and private, Bomans, do ye mean to 
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forsake ? " And again : " What am I to say of the 
eternal fires of Vesta, and of the image, which, as 
the pledge of empire, is kept under the protection 
of her temple?'* 

Communities possessing no written laws, no visible 
structures, and no rites celebrated above the surface, 
were incomprehensible to Bomans. If all these things 
should be taken away, it seemed to them as if nothing 
would remain. When the symbols and ceremonies of 
the Latin religio had quite lost their original signi- 
ficance, they still retained them as if no covert substi- 
tution had taken place; for had they abandoned 
them, they would have had no alternative resource. 
Even Cicero, though he was well aware of the impos- 
tures they served to conceal, was unwilling that they 
should be abolished. Privately he had little regard 
for them, but publicly he advocated their preserva- 
tion. " To begin," he says, " with the art of sooth- 
saying, which I think should be kept up for the sake 
of the state and the common religio. But now that 
we are alone, it is open to us, and myself in par- 
ticular, to make inquiry without offence, as I have my 
suspicions about a good many things.'' 

There were some, however, among the Bomans who 
completely disentangled themselves from the liga- 
ments of the Latin religio, and penetrated, by their 
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vigour and energy of mind^ into the hidden causes of 
things. The overthrow of all those obstacles which 
had prevented an adequate conception being obtained 
of the order and immensity of the universe, is vividly 
depicted by Lucretius. After describing the times of 
darkness and ignorance, "when," as he says, "the 
life of human beings lay upon the ground before our 
eyes in a disgraceful manner, bowed down beneath 
a ponderous religio," he proceeds to contrast the 
fettered condition of the mind with the fre3, and 
shows how the situation is entirely reversed by an 
inquiry into the nature of things ; so that in the end, 
to use his own words, " religio, laid low under our 
feet, is in her turn crushed down ; while the victory 
exalts us to heaven." He then reverts to the history 
of the past, and adduces testimony from it in confir- 
mation of the assertion which he makes in the 
memorable line : " Beligio peperit scelerosa atque 
impia facta ; — religio has given birth to vile and 
impious deeds." 

But the great reason why the priest-proof com- 
munes of the east, which were formed in the midst 
of the eflfete imperialism of the west, were regarded 
with extreme dislike and suspicion, was the fact of 
their being royal. The Bomans were at all times 
exceedingly jealous of royal power, and some of the 
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greatest men that arose among them were put to 
death because they were thought to have been affect- 
ing it. The contempt which they professed to enter- 
tain for the eastern kings was not altogether free 
from a certain vague dread ; as the following passages 
in the letter of the king Mithridates to the Persian 
king show: '* All independent powers, and kingdoms 
especially, they regard as hostile ; " and, '* We are 
suspected as being their rivals, and in time to come 
destined to be avengers." When Caesar rose to power, 
all the kings of the east had either been dethroned or 
deprived of their independence. The Eomans, there- 
fore, could not contemplate with equanimity the 
restoration of royal rule after the establishment of 
imperial rule. In considering an obscure allusion to 
a king contained in the Sibylline books, Cicero says : 
*'Let us come to such an understanding with the 
priests who have the custody of them, that they may 
predict from those books anything rather than a king, 
whom neither, gods nor men will henceforth tolerate 
at Eome." Florus also speaks of " the kingdom por- 
tended by the Sibylline verses." It is as clear that 
the king comes from the east, as it is that Caesar 
comes from the west. Thus Sadi, who was a Persian, 
treats of "the customs of kings;" and the Shah- 
namah; or book of kings, is the title of the famous 
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work of Firdausi. The refusal of the royal diadem 
by CsBsar, the great prototype of the imperial rnler^ 
itself amounted to an acknowledgment that he was 
not the king. 

At the end of the age, the communal humanity, 
which is prior to nationality, is brought back again 
by the revolution of the cycle. The many natural 
barriers having been thrown down, and the one 
great artificial barrier set up, the final issue was 
disclosed, and there was a trial of strength between 
the Western Empire and the Eastern Kingdom. 
But the priests of the separate nations and of 
the people that subjugated them were not royal. 
In that patriarchal constitution, which is found at 
the early dawn of the world's history, the king 
also held the office of priest on behalf of the 
people. But when the one stock of the human race 
had branched out into the many different nations, 
each had its own national priests, who were always 
sharply distinguished from the king, and would brook 
no interference on his part with their ministrations. 
For if the king himself discharged the office of priest, 
their services were dispensed with, and they no longer 
had any raison d^etre. It was impossible that both 
he and they should hold it at the same time on behalf 
of the same people. The reason, therefore, is obvious 
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why the priests of the separate nations, and of the 
people that subjugated them were the bitterest oppo- 
nents of the new and royal movements, with which 
the minority that was composed of human beings of 
all nations was associated. The occupying servants 
were jealous of the royal heirs. They resented the 
idea of their having to " make room." The iron age 
of imperial rule pleased them more than the golden 
age of royal rule. They were in the ascendant imme- 
diately before the catastrophe of the drama, and the 
restoration of the original dynasty meant for them 
deposition. 

Those who had acquired possession of the house 
of Odysseus in his absence, and were the suitors of 
Penelope, were not anxious for his return. As no 
tidings had been heard of him since the sack of Troy, 
they thought that he had perished far away, and that 
they, who were strangers from without, would be 
lords over the people of the land for ever. " Now by 
this time it has become clear,'' said one of them, 
immediately before Odysseus discovered himself, 
" that he is to return no more." They were therefore 
not afraid to waste his wealth, nor to attempt to make 
away with Telemachus, but did according to their 
own will and pleasure, and took no note of the revo- 
lution of time. Even when he had already returned, 
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they could not recognize him while he was still clad 
in his rags; hut, urged on by Antinous and 
Eorymachns, who were the chief among them, they 
heaped insults upon him as he sat a beggar in his 
own house. " They are all enemies," says Homer, 
'^ but Antinous is most like black fate." Although 
the banquet that was to be the last of which they 
were ever to partake was now being prepared, they 
could not see the great destruction that was rolling 
upon them, and laughed to scorn the sure interpreta- 
tion of the omens of evil. Everything went well with 
them while the appointed years remained unfulfilled ; 
but they failed in the final trial of strength. Just as 
they seemed to be on the point of attaining their 
object, they were suddenly brought into juxtaposition 
with their antithesis. 

When his opportunity had at last arrived, Odysseus 
threw aside his rags ; and carrying the bow that none 
but he could bend, and the quiver that was full of 
arrows, took his stand upon the threshold. Of the 
suitors Antinous was the first to fall, while he was in 
the act of raising the wine to his lips in a golden 
chalice, and had no suspicion of the doom that was 
hanging over him. '* Who amongst men at a feast," 
says Homer again, " would suppose that one man 
among many, even though he were very strong, would 
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bring upon him an evil death and black fate ? '' Then 
immediately there was a great outcry, and every one 
started from his seat and looked about for some 
weapon to lay hold upon. But Odysseus had bidden 
Telemachus beforehand to remove all the weapons, 
and, if any one should miss them, to say : " I have 
put them away out of the smoke, since they are no 
longer like those that Odysseus left behind him in 
olden time when he went to Troy, but they have been 
altogether deformed, so far as the breath of fire has 
come." Neither was there any way of escape ; for all 
the doors had been locked and barred. They found 
themselves ensnared within the walls of that hall 
where they had so often feasted with impunity, and 
saw before them, not a crouching beggar, but Odysseus 
himself, returned from the sack of Troy. 

What ensued is described by Homer in the passage 
in which the following words occur : " Then the wise 
Odysseus frowned upon them, and said : * Dogs, you 
thought I would never come back home again from 
the land of the Trojans. . . . Now it is offered you 
either to resist or fly, if any one may avoid death 
and the fates. But some, I rather think, shall not 
escape utter destruction.' On this manner he spoke, 
and forthwith their knees shook and their hearts 
melted. And Eurymachus called out to them . . • 

P 
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saying : * Friends, you can see this man here will not 
refrain his invincible hands, bat now that he has 
taken hold of the polished bow and qoiyer, he will 
shoot from the smooth threshold, until he has slain 
us all.' " 

Retribution that is long delayed, but cannot be 
averted, is the constant theme of the Hellenic drama. 
** All-seeing time has overtaken you reluctant,*' says 
Sophocles. For since it does not proceed in an 
artificial straight line, but revolves in a natural circle, 
it must at the end of the age bring about the restora- 
tion of the original and royal dynasty. No artificial 
obstructions can arrest the course of nature, so as to 
prevent the end of the revolving line from being 
brought back again to the beginning. '' I want my 
kingdom ; the time is up ; " are words which Ibsen 
puts in the mouth of one of his characters. 

The imperial majority of the west, who had 
subjugated the separate national minorities above 
the surface, did not rule in the royal and priest-proof 
communes of the east that were secreted below, and 
were not concerned with their affairs. They had no 
connection with the existing regime, but were, as 
Ibsen says, " homes for human beings," constructed 
on such a masterly plan, that no strangers from 
without could by any possible means insinuate 
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themselves into them. The international minority, 
therefore, recovered a secret freedom, of which 
they could not be deprived. They were subject to an 
external authority only in so far as they existed 
upon the surface. When they were inside the royal 
and autonomous communes, they were outside the 
jurisdiction of CsBsar. But as the priests of the worn- 
out cults could not secede unless they relinquished 
their office, which they held only in the existing 
regime, they wer^ desirous that all other persons 
also should be bound with the same ligaments 
in which they were themselves inextricably impli- 
cated. It did not suit their interests that the people 
of the subjugated nations should form separate and 
independent groups amongst themselves. They were 
filled with alarm and consternation when they saw 
those original truths, which they had rejected, 
reasserting themselves in new movements against 
those very symbols and ceremonies behind which they 
were entrenched. It was clear that "the time" 
could have no good gifts in store for them after the 
secession of the minority, and they began to be beset 
with uneasy suspicions of the impending doom. 
Those who are inseparably connected with an existing 
regime can accommodate themselves to the many 
movements that arise from the midst of it, before the 
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climax of development has been reached ; bat they 
can have nothing whatever to do with the one move- 
ment that arises altogether outside it, after the 
reaction has set in; for, as Ibsen says again, ''it 
means retribution, you see. It comes, as if under a 
new banner, heralding the turn of fortune." 

So long as Hector was clad in his own armour, he 
prevailed ; but when he exchanged it for the armour 
of Achilles, he was overcome. The inward reality 
militated in a new form against the outward sem- 
blance. The worse armour, which was his own, 
brought him honour ; but the better, which belonged 
to another, brought him disgrace. After Achilles 
had roused himself from his long inaction, he slew 
him, and dragged his dead body in the dust behind 
his chariot. 

That the final victory would be royal, and not 
imperial, was beyond dispute. " Victory to the 
King,*' is a form of salutation which frequently occurs 
in the drama of the Indians. From a consideration 
of the nature of things, if in no other way, it might 
have been inferred beforehand that the East, from 
which the revolution of the cycle began, would pre- 
vail when it was completed. The vigour of the 
international movements presented a strong contrast 
to the sickliness of the imperial religio. On the one 
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side of the impassable gulf stood a harmonious 
minority, animated by the certainty of victory, and 
clearly understanding their position; on the other, 
a promiscuous majority, remaining in possession 
indeed, but full of perplexity and vague misgivings as 
to the future. 

When the division into two distinct parties upon 
the final issue took place, those who were really in 
the wrong held aloof from the king who was clad 
in the beggar's rags, and sided with the suitors who 
were entrenched behind the visible insignia. They 
had little knowledge of the matters about which they 
were contending, but they felt confident that, if only 
they could keep themselves firmly enough bound with 
their ligaments, they would be certain to be on the 
winning side, which in a final battle is a desirable 
thing, though in the engagements by which it is 
preceded it is not of such great consequence. Those 
who trusted in the protection of the artificial barrier, 
knowing that they must themselves stand or fall with 
it, fostered an opinion that, since it was propped up 
by the ancient religio, it could never be overthrown. 
It pleased them to think that the existing regime 
would be everlasting; for if signs of decline should 
appear, and its lamps should begin to go out one by 
one, they were afraid lest those who looked up to 
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them as visible heads should ask how it was that 
the darkness was closing upon them, and they should 
be able to return them no answer. They would not 
have believed it possible that those rites and cere- 
monies, which had been observed since the days of 
Numa, should ever be abolished. That it was he 
who instituted them is apparent from Cicero's words : 
" The long peace of the time of Numa was the mother 
of law and religio to this city ; and he was the writer 
of those ordinances also, which, as you are aware, 
are still extant." 

But the Latin religio, like the Latin civilization, 
belonged to the Western Empire and the existing 
cosmos, and had no place in the Eastern Kingdom 
and the renovated earth. Being identified with a 
city which was called eternal, it was not surprising 
that it should seem to be eternal also ; but really it 
was destined to perish in the final wreck of the 
universe. Those who seceded, therefore, effected 
their escape from the approaching disintegration, 
but those who took refuge behind the artificial barrier 
fell right into the very snare that had been laid for 
them. When the cycle of revolving time brought 
the original situation back again, they found that 
they were trapped in the ligaments of their own 
pagan and purely cosmic religio. Their fate may be 
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discerned in the prediction which Herodotus has 
recorded: ''The cast has been thrown^ the net has 
been spread; by the moonlight the tunnies will 
rush in." 

Like the people of Veii, they were themselves 
caught within those very walls which they had built 
to exclude others. When much time had elapsed 
and no prospect of success appeared^ the besiegers 
began to despair of ever taking the city. A prodigy 
also, which had recently occurred, had excited no 
little wonder among them; for, although there had 
been no rain, the waters of a lake in the vicinity 
had risen to an unusual height. They therefore 
sent envoys to consult the oracle at Delphi, who 
brought back the following response: "Beware lest 
thou allow the Alban water to be confined in the 
lake, and make its way to the sea in its own stream. 
Thou shalt let it out and cause it to irrigate the 
fields, and shalt consume it by dividing it into 
channels. Then press on boldly towards the walls 
of the enemy, remembering that, by these decrees 
of fate which are now disclosed concerning that city 
which thou hast been besieging for so many years, 
the victory is taken away from it and given to thee." 
When this work had been accomplished in obedience 
to the oracle, they discarded the methods they had 
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previously used, and adopted an altogether different 
plan of operations. . As they were unable to gain 
an entrance into the city by force, they resolved to 
dig a passage underneath it. 

The time when it was destined that Veii should 
fall having now arrived, preparations were made 
for carrying out the plan that had been devised. 
While the greater part of the besiegers diverted the 
attention of the garrison by making a feigned attack 
upon the walls, a chosen few entered the subter- 
ranean passage, which had been carried right up to 
the citadel itself. The people of Veii were astonished 
that, after they had sustained so many repulses, 
they should again be advancing so confidently ; and, 
''ignorant,'* says Livy, ''that the day they were 
now spending was their last, and fearing nothing 
less than that their fortifications were undermined, 
and the citadel was by this time full of enemies, 
they ran hastily one after another to the walls 



in arms." 



In the meantime, those who were lying in wait 
below had overheard a soothsayer above the surface 
declaring that the final victory was about to be won. 
Eegarding this as a favourable omen, they emerged 
from their hiding-place, and falling suddenly upon 
the garrison in its rear, threw it into confusion. 
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The gates being then opened, and the rest of the 
army admitted within the walls, the city was speedily 
captured, and spoiled of its precious treasures. The 
people of Veii and their soothsayers were taken by 
surprise. They had for many years repelled all the 
assaults that had been made upon the walls from 
without, but they could not cope with the passage 
that was dug underground. *' How great an under- 
taking was the capture of Veii a ten years' siege 
shows," says Florus. ''The destruction of the city 
was at last effected, not by scaling-ladders nor by 
a direct assault, but by a mine and subterranean 
stratagems." 

No movement can be priest-proof unless it be 
wholly outside the existing regime. But the Eomans 
were adverse to any enterprise which was so con- 
ducted that they could exercise no supervision over it. 
By attacking the nations one by one, they had 
overcome them all; and by keeping them isolated, 
they hoped to remain the dominant people of the 
world for ever. They were therefore intolerant of 
all separate and independent groups formed in 
the midst of their Empire. They were rulers in 
the existing regime only, and could not keep those 
who had fallen away from it in bondage. As dif- 
ferent peoples, while they retain their independence, 
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tend to remain separate, so, after they have 
been subjugated, they tend to come into contact 
with each other. It was a disquieting thought to 
those who had entrenched themselves behind the 
artificial barrier that there was some new thing going 
on below the surface, of which they were in complete 
ignorance. They had no difficulty in keeping them- 
selves informed concerning every existing community, 
but, as they had no penetration, they were unable to 
comprehend those which did not exist at all. 

It was in order that the attention of the people of 
the subjugated nations might be diverted from all 
such matters as international tendencies, that the 
pagan temples of the Empire were so carefully pre- 
served. They were like so many centres of attrac- 
tion, which served to counteract the communal move- 
ment, and kept all who came within their influence 
attached to the existing regime. Although each of 
the separate and independent nations had its own 
peculiar and distinctive rites and ceremonies, and 
jealously excluded those of foreigners, yet the 
Eomans, who, possessing nothing which was really 
their own, never scrupled to import and adopt what- 
ever appeared to them to be salutary and beneficial 
in the things of others, were accustomed to transfer 
the gods of the nations they had subjugated into 
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their own temples. "We have both transferred 
foreign gods to Eome/' says Livy, *' and have estab- 
lished new gods.*' In the pagan temples of the 
Western Empire, therefore, accommodation was pro- 
vided for the visible objects of worship of all the 
nations of the world. 

But the autonomous communes, formed below the 
surface at the end of the age with a view to the 
Eastern Kingdom, were in no way identified with 
visible structures, which must always be subject to 
the control of those who are the rulers in the existing 
regime. They were not concerned with typical rites 
and ceremonies and written laws, which vary accord- 
ing to locality and nationality, but with first prin- 
ciples, which are universal. The invisible harmony 
that arises out of diversities is a stronger bond of 
union than the attraction of any visible institution. 
While the different peoples of the world were 
attached to peculiar and distinctive rites and cere- 
monies, they remained detached from each other; 
but when these, having lost their original significance, 
were all abolished, there was nothing to prevent 
them from forming separate and independent groups 
among themselves. The humanity, which was the 
one thing common to them all, furnished a firm basis 
of combination. 
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The imperial majority, who confided in their visible 
heads rather than in one another, seemed to be united 
in the same way as they seemed to be in the right. 
But there is no real fellowship between the isolated 
particles of which such a promiscuous aggregation is 
composed. They are for the most part utter strangers 
to each other, and the unity that is forcibly preserved 
between them is only artificial. They are brought 
together, not because they have any solidarity 
amongst themselves, but because they all alike 
cohere to the same pillars for support. So long as 
these stand, the indiscriminate mass is kept from 
disintegration ; but when they totter and fall, it also 
is thrown into confusion and dissipated. 

But the inward comradeship, by which the inter- 
national minority were united, was real and per- 
manent. We may correctly speak of the presence or 
absence of harmony. But if it be something of which 
it can be predicated that is present or absent, it must 
be something real, though it cannot be seen. The 
natural union between the diiSferent members of 
autonomous communes, therefore, being an unseen 
reality, would remain after all visible symbols and 
structures had been taken away. There need be no 
opposition between diversities. They are not a cause 
of division and weakness, but of unity and strength. 
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After the final issue has been joined, it must be 
decided whether the royal and invisible commune, or 
the imperial and visible institution, is built, to use 
Ibsen's words, "on a firm foundation." The cata- 
clysm supplies the test. As it does not penetrate, it 
cannot impair the natural unity, which is an invisible 
reality ; but as it sweeps on its irresistible course over 
the whole surface of the cosmos, it cannot fail utterly 
to destroy that artificial unity, which is a visible 
semblance. Everything, therefore, that comes within 
the principle of harmony survives ; but there is no 
permanence outside it. • 

The presence of any stranger of the outer world is 
the negation of the presence of the unseen reality. 
For wherever he has intruded, diversity is excluded, 
and uniformity takes its place. Thus the very basis 
from which harmony arises is removed. But the 
isolated particles, having no comradeship amongst 
themselves, were unable to dispense with coverture 
imported from without. They would at once have been 
scattered, if they had not all alike had their attention 
centralized upon some visible head. The power of 
choice was taken away, and necessity was laid upon 
them. As they were destitute of the unseen harmony, 
they were obliged to accept its antithesis. Like is 
drawn towards like, and where there is a demand. 
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there will always be a supply. So Pope describes the 
manner in which '' imperial Dalness " gathered all 
her own true children to herself : — 

^ None need a guide, by sure attraction led, 
And strong impalBiye gravity of head ; 
None want a place, for aU their centre found, 
Hung to the goddess, and cohered aronnd." 

But no visible head can be set up within the 
charmed circle, where the invisible harmony is pre- 
sent. All joy vanishes when there is a spectre at the 
banquet. ''An assemblage/' says Sadi, ''is formed 
of roses and tulips, but thou art stuck up amidst 
them like a withered stalk." The priest-proof com- 
munes of the Eastern Kingdom exerted a greater 
influence as the Latin religio of the Western Empire 
became more discredited. After the secession of the 
living minority, the existing majority, who, because 
they could not stand alone, were sitting on the dead 
bodies of the canonized minorities of the past, became 
involved in the lengthening shadows of the decline, 
and were left to confront the approaching disintegra- 
tion by themselves. 

Under the ancient regime, the Bomans never 
compelled the peoples they subjugated to exchange 
their own purely national rites and ceremonies for 
those of a foreign religio. In matters civil and 
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military they claimed supreme authority, but they 
made no attempt to found a pontifical Empire. 
When Augustus became the visible head of the 
cosmos, the office of pontifex maximus was conferred 
upon him ; but he held it on behalf of the Eomans 
alone, not on behalf of the people of the subjugated 
nations, who had their own national priests. The 
imperial decrees given at this time were constantly 
prefixed with the words : *' Caesar Augustus, supreme 
pontiff and tribune of the people.'* 

The majesty of Augustus in this crowning period 
is very impressive. "He was the personification of 
all power, and the source of all authority. As 
imperator, he had the command of the army; as 
princeps, he was the chief of the senate; and as 
pontifex maximus, he had the supervision of the rites 
and ceremonies of the Latin religio. These three 
titles gave him absolute control over all matters, 
military, civil, and pontifical. The Romans looked 
upon him as the visible representative of the great- 
ness of their Empire, and any slight cast upon his 
person was held by them to constitute the offence 
which was technically known as majestas. So highly 
was he venerated, that, even in his lifetime, divine 
honours were paid to him. *' This is that man 
whom you have so often heard promised to you," 
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says Virgil; "CsBsar Augustus, the offspring of a 
deity, who shall restore the golden age in Latium 
throughout those lands where Saturn reigned in early 
times, and shall extend his sway over the Garamantes 
and Indians." 

From the works of the authors of the golden age, 
it is evident that they all had a presentiment of 
the coming darkness and desolation. The visible 
signs of cosmic power and material prosperity, with 
which they were encompassed on every side, did not 
deceive them into supposing that the sun would 
never set upon the Western Empire. " The shadows," 
says Virgil, " grow longer as they fall from the high 
mountains." Augustus himself was fully aware of 
the cataclysm that was to fall in the future. The 
select circle, which was gathered about his person, 
may be regarded as a distinct group set in the midst 
of an already declining Empire. The reforms which 
he introduced had a wholesome effect for a while, 
but they could not actually avert the approaching 
break-up. The opposite processes, having once begun 
to operate, would have their way. Livy, therefore, 
who also belongs to the Augustan age, was moved 
to speak of, "these latter days, in which the strength 
of this too powerful people has for a long time been 
working its own destruction;" and, ''the present 
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times, when we can endure neither our degeneration 
nor its remedies." A reaction must always set in 
after the climax of development has been reached. 
As the Bomans had already acquired possession of 
the whole world, their dominion could not increase. 
But as everything is in a state of flux, it could not 
remain eternally the same. It was therefore inevit- 
able that it should decrease. When the work of 
consolidation begins, it is a sure sign that progress 
has come to an end. If any attempt had been made 
to raise the structure of the Empire any higher, the 
parts which had already b6en put together would 
have been thrown out of symmetry. The Augustan 
age was the crown that was placed upon a finished 
whole. 

A certain perplexity as to the future, therefore, 
now began to oppress the minds of the Bomans. 
"Whom among the gods shall the people call upon 
to stay the affairs of a falling Empire ? " asks Horace. 
His consciousness of coming evils is the key to the 
full meaning of such expressions as the familiar 
"carpe diem," which occur so frequently in his 
works. "Forbear to ask what is to happen after 
this, and whatever days fortune shall grant, count 
as gain." Dark clouds lowered over the future, but 
the present was still lit up with the rays of the 

Q 
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setting stm. '^ Soon the night will be closing upon 
you," he says to the wealthy Sextius. 

In the plain words of the Boman historians also, 
the same feeling of anxiety may be discerned. '' A 
time in which very great apprehension prevailed 
has now been reached/' says one of them. And he 
goes on to declare his inability to account for, '' the 
alarm of the senate, the consternation of the people, 
the fear of the world, and the narrow path between 
safety and destruction on which we stood," when 
GaBsar Augustus departed this life, or, as he expresses 
it, "restored to heaven his celestial spirit." "We 
had dreaded," he adds, " the wreck of the universe." 
It was clear that the Western Empire must first 
be swept out of the way by the barbarian cataclysm 
from the North, before " the sunrise," as Ibsen says, 
could reveal the glory of the Eastern Kingdom. 
Between the evening and the morning comes the 
dark night, and the autumn is not immediately suc- 
ceeded by the spring, but by the tempestuous and 
inclement winter. " Soon will all the straits be 
ice-bound." 

In the ^neid there are many forebodings of the 
impending catastrophe. "Our end has come, and 
the inevitable doom of Troy. We Trojans have had 
our day. Ilium and the great glory of the race of 
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Teucer are no more. . . . Sable night hovers over 
us with her enfolding shade. ... An ancient city, 
dominant for many years, falls to the ground." 
Troy was to Virgil the microcosm, in which the 
ancient Bome was reflected. The foundation of a 
new Troy after the overthrow of the old is the sub- 
ject of his work. When he speaks of ^'Priam's 
Empire and the Phrygians,*' and '' the great destruc- 
tion*' which awaited them, there is no room for 
doubt that he had another Empire before his mind. 
For many versions of the sack of Troy had already 
been given to the world. It would therefore have 
been superfluous to have merely narrated the old 
story over again. Homer himself had said that 
there is no pleasure in a twice-told tale. But out 
of the old material he constructed a new edifice. 
When he seems to be depicting the fall of Troy, he 
is really depicting that of the then existing Bome. 

In the Augustan age, the long line of illustrious 
Bomans, who had succeeded one another since the 
time of Bomulus, might have beheld the consum- 
mation of their labours. It was the grand closing 
scene, which brought the drama of the ancient 
regime to its conclusion. During the preceding 
episodes, only a few of the characters had come 
forward at a time ; but when the curtain was about 
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to fall, it seemed as if they were all assembled 
together at once for a brief moment, before they 
made their final exit. When the action is completed, 
the spectators also withdraw. The splendour of 
the illuminations is extinguished, and black night 
enshrouds a desolated world. 

No emptiness is more horrible than that of such 
a deserted theatre. All the complicated machinery 
of the drama has broken down. The tinsel decora- 
tions and masks of the actors lie scattered in dis- 
order over the dusty boards. No voice of a human 
being is ever heard amid the solitary shades. It is 
a dreary waste, peopled only by spectres, where 
silence rules supreme upon her throne of darkness. 
The last state of the universe is the same as the 
first. After the cycle of revolving time has come 
back again to the point from which it started, the 
primaeval Empire of Chaos is restored. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

THE SECRET SOCIETY. 

When the Western Empire was no longer able to 
provide for the safety of the people whom it had 
brought under its shadow, it was time for them to 
look for a place of refuge elsewhere. The artificial 
barrier, being powerless to resist the cataclysm, was 
not to be relied upon as a defence. The element of 
iron could afford no protection to mankind at the end 
of the age. But after the whole of the ancient world 
had been subjected to the centralized power of Eome, 
it was impossible for the new communal society to 
exist above the surface, so that it was perforce 
secreted below. While the natural barriers were 
standing, autonomous minorities had been settled 
upon the land ; but they were all driven off it when 
the artificial barrier was set up. Cosmopolitanism is 
brought about by the absorption of many indepen- 
dent nations in one imperial whole, and a cosmo- 
politan population is always more corrupt than a 
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population which is purely national. After the 
establishment of the Empire, therefore, the existing 
society ceased to be a fit habitation for human 
beings, and the secret society was founded. 

So long as the different nations remained separate 
from each other, and were working out their develop- 
ment within their own natural boundaries in freedom, 
the formation of international communes was neither 
possible nor desirable; but in a cosmopolitan age, 
when the old distinctions had been obliterated, a 
favourable environment was prepared for them, and 
they supplied the shelter that was required in the 
gloom of disintegration. The revolution of time calls 
for a corresponding mental revolution. It was in 
accordance with the cyclic principle that the com- 
munal system, which is found in early times, should 
come into operation again after the establishment of 
the Empire, when the system of centralization had 
fulfilled itself in gathering up all cosmic power in the 
one city of the seven hills. But whereas the com- 
munal societies of early times existed upon the land, 
those which are formed in the midst of an effete 
imperialism at the end of the age can have no place 
above the surface. They are concerned, not so much 
with the order established in the present, as with the 
cataclysm impending in the future. They are not. 
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therefore, identified with any visible symbols and 
structures, or with any locality. The great distin- 
guishing pharacteristic of the secret society is the 
fact of its being altogether separate from the existing 
society. This is the justification of its unseen pre- 
sence in the cosmos. It does not constitute an 
imperium in imperio, but is a new and royal order, 
utterly distinct from the old in the midst of which it 
is formed. It is not the rival of the existing society, 
but a refuge from the cataclysm. 

The corruptions that are screened behind the 
correct exterior of the artificial semblance can neither 
be remedied nor expelled. It was therefore by a seces- 
sion that the members of the secret society turned 
the tables on the imperial majority at the end of the 
age. The existing society being already doomed, 
there was no reason for them to offer it any opposi- 
tion. Had they entangled themselves with it, instead 
of triumphing over it, they would only have shared 
its fate. All that was necessary for them to do was 
to hold aloof from it. For if they were able to 
survive the cataclysm, there could be no question 
about their supplanting their adversaries, and re- 
gaining possession of the land and natural rights 
of which they had been forcibly deprived under the 
artificial order. No process could be discovered by 
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which any fusion could be brought about between the 
secret society, which was in the right, and the exist- 
ing society, which was in the wrong. There was no 
room for the new and germinating ideas in the old 
and dying order. It was impossible that they should 
have a full and unrestricted development except in a 
new order, which, as the old was in possession of all 
the land, was necessarily secret. After the elimina- 
tion of the minor issues, therefore, the world-struggle 
resolves itself into a contest for survival between the 
existing and the secret society. No one can belong 
to both at the same time. The utter destruction of 
the one is implied in the total escape of the other. 

When the existing society became infected with 
imperialism, it lost its health. Its adherents were 
striving in vain to live upon a splendid past. No 
new vistas of hope opened out to them as they looked 
forward into the future. The obstacles placed in the 
way of independent enterprise were insuperable, and 
the cessation of former activities had given rise to a 
general lassitude. The populace were overawed by 
the majesty of the Empire, and were in a condition 
of abject dependence upon their visible heads. When 
Tiberius, in the middle of his imperatorship, left 
the city, never to enter it again, the citizens felt as 
if they had been deserted. Because the visible 
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coverture beneath which they had been clustering 
was removed, they became utterly at a loss. The piti- 
able plight to which they were reduced is shown by 
Tacitus in the passage in which he relates how they 
waited upon Tiberius, while he was residing with his 
minister Sejanus at the island of Capri. " They kept 
beseeching them," he says, " with reiterated entrea- 
ties, that they would vouchsafe to grant them an 
opportunity of seeing them. They, however, made no 
approach to the city or its vicinity, but considered it 
enough to leave the island, and allow themselves to 
be looked upon in the neighbouring country of Cam- 
pania. Thither came the city-fathers, the middle 
class, and a large number of the populace." And 
further he says : " There as they were dispersed in 
promiscuous aggregations over the open ground or 
the sea shore, they were obliged, day and night alike, 
to put up with the condescension or the surliness of 
doorkeepers, until even this was denied them." 

Suicides were extremely frequent during the de- 
cline, but they are seldom mentioned in the periods 
of growth and efflorescence. The existing majority 
looked up to Caesar as the stay of the falling Empire. 
It was only natural, therefore, that hope should have 
faded out of the lives of those whom he cast oflf, and 
that they should have made away with themselves 
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from the earth. A practice which was often followed 
by the Gassars, when they wished to be rid of persons 
whom they had ceased to regard with favour, was to 
intimate to them that they should put themselves to 
death, either by poison or by opening their veins. 
For if the visible head of the world had no further 
use for their services, it was considered that they had 
no right to remain in it any longer. As his sway 
extended over its whole surface, there was no locality 
to which they could migrate after he had dismissed 
them. 

The confirmed pessimism which prevailed in the 
existing society, during the period of decadence which 
preceded the break-up of the ancient civiUzation, may 
be discerned from the manner of life of Tiberius 

himself. He had little freedom of action, but passed 
his tune shut up in the prison of his own fears. An 
exile from the city of which he was the absolute ruler, 
he lay under the ban of the fates that had become 
adverse to the Empire since its consolidation by 
Augustus. ''Those who had knowledge of the 
heavens," says Tacitus, " declared that the conjunc- 
ture of the stars, when Tiberius left Rome, was such 
as to forbid his return." Surrounded by flatterers, and 
suspicious of rivals, there was no one in whom he 
could repose perfect confidence. The diseased mind 
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of the tyrant is haunted with imaginary terrors, and 
can never take any rest. 

The picture of cosmopolitan Bome which is re- 
vealed in the works of the contemporary writers is 
repulsive and sombre enough. No city was more 
miserable than the imperial city, which had laid 
the yoke of servitude upon the people of all nations. 
Feelings of melancholy had taken hold upon the 
minds of its inhabitants, and the shadows of the 
decline wrapt it in an ever increasing gloom. It 
was weighed down beneath the burden of so much 
accumulated spoil. The superfluity of its riches was 
lavished upon luxuries, its proletariat was brutalized, 
its officials were venal, while the more thoughtful 
among the Bomans could discover no hope in the 
midst of the prevailing degeneration, and only 
hardened themselves into a rigid Stoicism. 

When the Bomans had acquired universal dominion, 
they had reached the goal of their ambition. Hence- 
forward, therefore, they had no object in their lives 
towards which they could press with any strenuous 
endeavour. As soon as everything they had asked 
for had been given them, they grew restless and 
dissatisfied. They were wanting sometimes one thing, 
and sometimes another, and in fact they did not 
know what they wanted, but became, in Ibsen's 
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words, "home-sick for the mighty Nothingness." 
They were unable to settle down in peace upon the 
land they had occupied by force, like its original 
holders whom they had dispossessed, but travelled 
about from place to place in the vain attempt to 
get away from themselves. A very real description 
of the tsBdium vitsB, or weariness of life, with which 
the wealthy Romans, even in his time, were oppressed, 
is given in the following words of Lucretius : " The 
lord of the great mansion, who is tired of remaining 
at home, will often go abroad, and suddenly come 
back again, because he finds that going abroad does 
not do him any good. Then he starts off to his 
country-seat, driving his horses at full speed as if 
he were hurrying to bring help to a house on fire. 
Bat as soon as he has set foot on the threshold of 
his country-seat, he yawns, or drops into a dull sleep 
and seeks forgetfulness ; or even as hastily returns, 
and visits the city again." 

But the most ominous sign of the unhealthy con- 
dition of the existing society was the estrangement 
of the disinherited people from the official class. 
No natural union can be formed between those who 
have opposite interests. As the breach widens, the 
separated parties tend to become hostile. When the 
people of many different nations are brought under 
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one visible head, an artificial uniformity must be 
enforced. But no arbitrary standard can take in all 
natural diversities. Wherever the system of cen- 
tralization is found, there excrescences will be found 
also. The Western Empire extended over the whole 
world, but it could not provide accommodation for 
all the human beings who were living in it. Those 
who had no place above the surface, therefore, came 
within the charmed circle of the secret society. 
Uniformity is contrary to nature, which delights in 
diversity. Those entrenched behind the artificial 
barrier, being a majority, were at liberty to set up 
whatever standard they pleased. But although by 
means of the system of centralization they were 
able to get rid of differences, they were obliged to 
take excrescences in return for them. All written 
laws that are contrary to natural justice are merely 
the registered will of the majority, and are exposed 
to the cataclysm. After the establishment of the 
Empire, the existing society, putting its trust in the 
element of iron, deliberately set itself in opposition 
to the forces of nature. But the revolution of time, 
which was disastrous to it, was favourable to the secret 
society. Its members could afford to wait. The cata- 
clysm is stronger than the great strength of the 
artificial barrier, but the natural circle is permanent. 
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Commonity of interests constitates the only lasting 
bond of union. Under the communal system, accord- 
ing to which the different members of the commune 
share amongst themselves the fruits of their own 
labour, there need be no excrescences. The free 
individual is not merely accommodated, but is wel- 
comed. For each new diversity makes some fresh 
contribution to the communal stock in which all 
participate. Those whose individuality is the most 
marked, therefore, confer the greatest benefit upon 
the community. A natural union arises spon- 
taneously between all its members. The greater the 
diversity, the greater the harmony. The communal 
welfare depends on the mutual aid which the many 
different members of the commune render to each 
other. There is ample opportunity for all to follow 
the crafts to which they are naturally adapted, and 
the hope of receiving an adequate reward stimulates 
them to strive to excel in them. The communal 
system, therefore, and the system of centralization 
are exactly opposed. A gloomy imperialism supplies 
no incentive to strenuous endeavour. When the 
fruits of their labour, instead of remaining amongst 
themselves, are all conveyed away to strangers, the 
free craftsmen of early times degenerate into mechani- 
cal wage-earners. The ugliness of life is greatly 
increased in an iron age. 
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At the close of the ancient regime, the subjugated 
peoples of the world had lost all confidence in their 
visible heads. They were instinctively aware that 
some great wrong was being done to them, though 
many of them had no clear understanding of its 
nature. They had no interest in the preservation 
of the integrity of the Empire, which had deprived 
them of their natural rights, and then disowned 
them. They therefore began to look for deliverance 
altogether outside it. The Boman iron had broken 
up all those autonomous communes which were 
the original homes of the communal people. The 
imperious command of the proprietor of the lati- 
fundium was irresistible: "Haec mea sunt; veteres 
migrate coloni ; — these things belong to me ; 
move elsewhere, you that are the original holders.'* 
Those who had been driven off the land had no 
remedy, for the semblance of right with which it 
was fenced round was impregnable, and they could 
not expect redress at the hands of those who had 
done the wrong. After the ties by which they had 
been attached to distinct localities were thus broken, 
a general restlessness and discontent prevailed among 
them. For a while they were ready to follow any 
adventurer who promised to restore them to their 
land and natural rights. But it was impossible, in 
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the face of the centralized power of Rome, to recon- 
struct the old communes which she had broken up. 
All such attempts were foredoomed to failure while 
the shadow of the imperium was spread over the 
world. Accordingly, finding that no profit was to 
be gained from hurling themselves against a^ stone 
wall, those who were left outside the artificial barrier 
at last began to relapse into a state of apathy and 
indifference. It seemed as if there was no way by 
which they could obtain restitution of those things 
of which they had been forcibly deprived. 

We may therefore understand how great were the 
originality and wisdom displayed in the foundation 
of the secret society. " The work which requires far 
the greatest wisdom in the world," says Cicero, " is 
to found such a political constitution as shall never 
be dissolved." The previous attempts to reconstruct 
the communes which were visible, or standing out 
above the surface, had all been made to no pur- 
pose. No autonomous minority could exist side 
by side with the imperial majority. But a 
little strength that is well applied succeeds where 
much that is misdirected fails. It was beyond the 
power of the visible iron to break up the communes 
which were invisible, or secreted below the surface. 
Not only could they remain unharmed in the midst 
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of a gloomy imperialism, but they prospered in this 
environment more than in any other. In a cosmo- 
politan age, they could be joined by the subjugated 
people of every nationality, without violating any 
principle of natural justice. When a catastrophe is 
imminent, the instinct of self-preservation prompts 
human beings to form combinations amongst them- 
selves. The fascination of the secret society prevailed 
over the attraction of the centralizing power of Eome. 
Those who had once been initiated could never again 
go back to the existing society upon the same terms. 
After they had come within the charmed circle, they 
were lost to the Empire for ever. 

The energies of the members of the invisible com- 
munes, having been previously held in check, dis- 
played themselves the more vigorously when they 
found an outlet. Instead of vainly striving to break 
down the massive walls of the impregnable fortress, 
they turned their backs upon them . They could obtain 
from the royal east what was denied by the imperial 
west. Bepulsed at the gates that were locked and 
barred, they entered unopposed by the door that was 
open. The Western Empire was ashamed of the 
excrescences which its own system of centralization 
had engendered, and which were the necessary con- 
sequence of its material greatness. Its rulers could 

B 
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not afford to take any measures which would confer 
upon them any real benefit. They would only have 
inflicted loss upon themselves by making concessions 
to them. The party who were within the walls had 
diametrically opposite interests to those of the party 
who were without^ and endeavoured^ to the utmost of 
their power, to keep them in a condition of depen- 
dence. They therefore had no cause to complain 
when the minority seceded from the old order, in 
which they had no stake, and left them to uphold the 
artificial structure they had erected in the coming 
time as best they could by themselves. The secret 
society, which was royal, did not enter into competi- 
tion in any way with the existing society, which was 
imperial ; but rather took up and rehabilitated what 
it had thrown aside as worthless. Neither was able 
to overcome the other by using force ; but the question 
at issue was which of the two would survive the 
cataclysm. 

The international movements, in which the com- 
munal system was reasserting itself below the surface 
at the end of the age, were regarded at first with 
contempt, on account of the great depth from which 
they sprang, but afterwards with suspicion, which 
soon developed into open hostility. Although those 
who were entrenched behind the artificial barrier 
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looked down upon those who were left outside it as an 
inferior race, they knew that they were not in reality 
independent of them. Decadence works from bottom 
to top, not from top to bottom. The communal 
people were the roots which supplied the sap to the 
imperial plant. When they became alienated, there- 
fore, it was cut oflf from the means of recuperation in 
the future. The power of the Western Empire was 
indeed firmly established ; but, should it once happen 
to lose it in some unforeseen way, there was no hope 
of its ever getting it back again. Nothing natural 
can be produced under an artificial order, and there 
can be no healthy development in the chilling atmo- 
sphere of a frigid officialism. All great movements, 
that are destined to be victorious, originate from the 
free individual, and are taken up by a minority that 
comes out from among the mass of the people, rather 
than by some distinct class. Those which arise from 
the midst of the existing society in an iron age are 
forced and ephemeral growths. 

After they had deprived the people of the subju- 
gated nations of their land and natural rights, the 
imperial majority withdrew behind their impregnable 
fortress, and locked themselves in with bars of iron. 
They therefore supposed that they would be quite 
safe* But the revolution of time entirely upset their 
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deep-laid plans. The tables were turned upon them 
at the last moment, and they found themselves caught 
in their own trap. They seemed to have won a 
glorious victory, but really they were doomed to a 
disgraceful defeat. By the secession of the minority 
at the end of the age, when the cataclysm was immi- 
nent, the situation of the two irreconcilable parties 
with respect to each other was completely reversed. 
Those who were entrenched behind the artificial 
barrier, could not gain admittance within the natural 
circle. They saw that it was those whom they had 
left out in the cold who would be under shelter, while 
they themselves would be wholly exposed to the re- 
lentless fury of the gathering storm. 

It was therefore inevitable that the international 
and royal movements should be bitterly opposed by 
almost all the leading and learned men of the exist- 
ing society, but especially by the priests of the worn- 
out cults. They became disturbed in their minds 
when they contrasted the quiet confidence of those 
who had come within the charmed circle with their 
own evil forebodings, in spite of the massive masonry 
and iron-barred gates by which they were protected. 
The new order waxed as the old waned, and although 
it was clear beforehand that all their efforts to repress 
it would be vain, yet they could not contemplate 
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unmoved the revival of the communal system in the 
midst of the system of centralization, while their own 
difficulties were multiplying on every side, and dark 
clouds, fraught with thunder and lightning, kept 
rolling up from the horizon. The secret society of 
the east did not interfere with the Empire of the 
west, but the Empire was obliged to interfere with it, 
and thus condemned itself. Because the minority took 
no part in affairs, but serenely watched the increasing 
entanglements of the majority from a distance, they 
were supposed to be the enemies of a society from 
which, in view of its impending destruction, they had 
seceded. 

But the attempts to break up the new and invisible 
communes, that were secreted below the surface, 
failed even more dismally than did the previous 
attempts to reconstruct the old and visible communes, 
that had existed above. There was no point at which 
an enemy could force a way into them. They were 
not, like pagan temples, built of dead stones ; but 
were homes formed by living human beings. The 
centralized power which had control over all visible 
symbols and structures could effect nothing against 
them. Eepressive edicts only helped forward their 
development by strengthening the bond of union 
between their members. An inward comradeship 
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will always be greater, according as its outward 
manifestations are fewer. Multiplied tokens of 
material prosperity betray the absence of latent 
strength. The Western Empire could not stand 
upright of itself, but had to be upheld by force. As 
it was originally founded upon the sand of injustice, 
it was in continual need of extraneous support. It 
had been built up by weapons of war, and if these 
had ever been laid aside, the artificial whole would 
have at once resolved itself into its natural parts. 
The seceding minority, therefore, never came into 
open conflict with the intruding majority, but waited 
below the surface until their artificial defences should 
break down, knowing that disarmament was for them 
synonymous with defeat. 

The prominence of the element of iron is a sure 
sign of inward weakness. The watchful activity of 
the members of the secret society overcame the self- 
satisfied security of the adherents of the existing 
society. The power of Eome seemed to be greater in 
the time of the Empire, than it was in the time of the 
Eepublic. Her iron militarism overawed the civil 
authority, and kept all the nations of the world in 
subjection. But when she was strongest in sem- 
blance, she was weakest in reality. " There is an 
oracle," says Plato, " that the city will then perish 
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when it is protected by iron or bronze." The great- 
ness of the Eoman Empire, being wholly identified 
with the things which existed above the surface, was 
wholly exposed to the cataclysm. It is when a 
structure is in danger of crumbling into ruins that 
its walls are stayed up with bars of iron. But those 
who had eyes only for the visible semblance enter- 
tained no suspicion of the coming downfall, but 
hastened to gather themselves together in one pro- 
miscuous mass under the kindly shadow of the 
Empire : 

** For sure if Dulness sees a grateful day, 
'Tifl in the shade of arbitrary sway." 

They supposed those artificial defences, which be- 
trayed its weakness, to be evidence of its strength.. 
So completely had this pleasing illusion taken pos- 
session of their minds, that nothing but the barbarian 
cataclysm itself could dispel it. 

The strength which is inwardly perceived is to be 
distinguished from that which is outwardly expressed. 
It is demonstrable that there is no power in the 
cosmos so great as that of the secret society. Its 
unseen harmony veils it in mists which make it 
invulnerable, like those which were shed over the 
combatants before the walls of Troy. The cataclysm, 
which shatters the imperial iron to pieces, leaves it 
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unaffected. Its magic circle is a sorer defence than 
any impregnable fortress or weapons of war. There 
is no safety in cities with wooden horses in them, 
however strong their walls may be. ** In the issue of 
contests/' says Bacon, ''the shield of Pallas is of 
greater consequence than the sword of Mars." An 
existing society can have no latent strength in an 
iron age. If their visible rallying-points had been 
carried away, the imperial majority would at any 
time have become hopelessly disorganized. When 
the colossal fabric is unable to stand upright on 
its feet without the help of all kinds of borrowed 
appliances, the day of its collapse cannot be very far 
distant. We may therefore form some idea of the 
utter weakness of the existing society, after the estab- 
lishment of the Empire, by contemplating the enor- 
mous strength of the artificial support which was 
required to prop it up. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

THE MYSTERIES OF BOYAL RULE. 

It is impossible that those who possess the land in 
the iron age of imperial rule should also possess it in 
the golden age of royal rule restored. Everything is 
changed by the change in the dynasty, and the 
occupying servants, who took it by force, must retire 
in favour of the royal heirs, to whom it belongs by 
right. The same persons do not participate both in 
the original gift and in the subsequent acquisition. 
When the Eastern Kingdom displaces the Western 
Empire, the secret society also displaces the existing 
society. The royal heirs possess no portion of the 
land in the old world at the end of the age, when it 
is only a heap of rubbish awaiting removal, in order 
that they may possess the whole of it when the reign 
of nature is restored. They would not be the heiraat 
all if they were having possession in the present. 
Under the natural order the rule is in the hands 
of those who are in the right, and those who have 
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the rule are also those who have the land. Pro- 
perty and dominion were regarded by the civilians 
as synonymous. The Eastern Kingdom, therefore, 
which is hidden while the artificial order lasts, must 
be established upon the land when it is revealed. 

But until the cycle has revolved to its original 
starting-point, and the grand year is completed, it is 
necessary that the occupying servants should remain 
in possession. There is no outstanding cosmic power 
to eject them after it has all been gathered up in the 
imperial city. Immediately before the cataclysm 
they seem to be stronger than they have ever been. 
The rulers by nature do not rule under an artificial 
order. They have their inheritance in the renovated 
earth, so that they are unable to enter upon it until 
the existing cosmos has undergone a dissolution. 
Unless every particle of the old order be swept away, 
the new cannot be brought to light. The Western 
Empire is the obstacle set in the way, that must be 
removed before the Eastern Kingdom can be estab- 
lished upon the land. These are wholly incompatible 
with each other, and could never exist side by side in 
peace. The imperial majority are put in possession 
for the time which immediately precedes the cata- 
clysm, until the international minority are ready to 
displace them. No opportunity is offered them of 
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making restitution. Whether they wish or not, an 
inexorable necessity compels them, so long as the 
imperial city, that is to say the existing cosmos itself, 
endures, to keep by force the possessions they 
acquired by force. '*Be that as it may," says one 
of Ibsen's characters, " I will never retire ! I will 
neVer give way to anybody ! Never of my own free 
will. Never in this world will I do that.** They 
cannot escape from the consequences of their own 
deliberate acts. Had they been content with a por- 
tion of the land in the iron age, they might have had 
a portion also in the golden age; but when they 
made a conquest of it all, and fenced it round with 
an artificial and temporary barrier, they cut them- 
selves off from the permanent inheritance. The 
meaning of the saying of Hesiod, that, ''in a 
sense the half is more than the whole," is thus 
made apparent. 

The restoration of the original and royal dynasty 
is signalized by a complete inversion. Every seat 
is vacated, and filled by the antithesis of that by 
which it was occupied before. The party that was 
within must go out, and the party that was without 
must be brought in. What was hidden below the 
surface rises to the light, and those to whom no 
heed was given, and who were supposed to be 
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out of the reckoning, step forward and take posses- 
sion of all things. After the occupying servants 
have had their day, the turn of the royal heirs comes 
round. The change in the dynasty necessitates a 
change in the proprietorship. Because the imperial 
majority possess all the land under the Western 
Empire, therefore the international minority possess, 
not a part only, but the whole of it under the 
Eastern Kingdom. The cataclysm sweeps away all 
parchments and traditional documents of every kind. 
When nature begins to reassert herself, and the 
semblance is confronted with the reality, right and 
might are shown to go hand in hand. 

The Eomans were the conquerors, not the heirs 
of the cosmos. At the close of the ancient regime 
they had acquired possession of the whole of the 
ancient world, but they were not able to retain their 
provinces when the darkness fell. The royal inheri- 
tors do not derive their title from any Latin con- 
quisitor, but from the original grant, which comes 
into force once more after the cycle of the age has 
completed its revolution. The centralizing process 
prevailed until the many different nations had been 
incorporated in the one imperial whole. But when 
the cosmos had been given a visible head, it could 
proceed no further, and a reaction set in. The 
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original communal system began to reassert itself 
below the surface, and an international minority 
seceded from the promiscuous cosmopolitan mass. 

After Csesar had become the visible head of the 
world, everything that was transacted above the 
surface was subject to his supervision. The coinage 
upon which the one imperial head appeared was in 
use, as a symbol of exchange, among the many dif* 
ferent nations, within whose territories, before they 
became tributary, only their own coinage had circu- 
lated. When the barriers which had stood between 
them were thrown down, it was possible that there 
should be one currency for them all. The secret 
society, which possessed no land and had no visible 
head, issued no coinage. As it was constructed 
with a view to surviving the cataclysm, it was not 
identified . with any visible symbols whatever. It 
did not contend with the existing society for the 
sovereignty of the existing cosmos, but remained 
in abeyance below the surface that it might inherit 
the renovated earth. The kings of the east, while 
they retained their independence, had issued their 
own royal coinage, which bore their own image. 
But after they were overcome by the Romans, they 
were all either dethroned or brought under the 
imperial coverture. At the end of the age, therefore, 
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imperial coinage took the place of royal. Wherever 
the rule of CsBsar extended, no independent royal 
head was visible. All human beings exist upon the 
land, but those who possess it issue the coinage in 
use upon it. As the international minority existed 
in the existing cosmos, but possessed no land, so 
they made use of the imperial coinage, but had no 
connection with the Empire. 

Caesar, the visible representative of all cosmic 
power, was the chief deity worshipped by the imperial 
majority after the gods and heroes of the ancient 
mythology had become discredited. "Deorum in- 
jurias, dis curse," said Tiberius, in dealing with 
a charge of majestas ; — '* wrongs done to the gods, 
they could look after themselves." Any one might 
speak as he pleased of them, but it was dangerous 
even to mention the name of Caesar. Thus Tacitus 
tells of a person who was charged, ''with having 
affronted the divinity of Augustus, and slighted the 
majesty of Tiberius; — violatum Augusti numen, 
spretam Tiberii majestatem.'* The most servile and 
fulsome adulation was heaped upon the Caesars by 
the scribes of the time, who had sold their minds, 
such as they were, in return for the imperial 
patronage. Even while they still condescended to 
dwell upon the earth, temples were erected in their 
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honour, and the people of the subjugated nations 
were ordered to do reverence to their consecrated 
busts. Trials for majestas were extremely frequent 
in the age of Tiberius. The city at this time was 
full of informers, or delatores, as they were called, 
and the penalties that were imposed for this offence 
were of increased severity. Those who were rulers 
only in the existing regime grew more sensitive as 
the decline became more marked and the conviction 
was forced upon them that the final victory would 
not after all be imperial. They inwardly felt that 
their power was slipping away from them, and were 
apprehensive lest they should lose the reality alto- 
gether, and be left with only the semblance. What 
had been passed over unnoticed by Augustus, was 
deeply resented by Tiberius. 

At Bome the exaltation of the visible head was 
contemporaneous with the debasement of the free 
population into an enslaved proletariat. Whenever 
GsBsar moved a step higher up, the citizens could 
not merely stand still and retain their old position, 
but were obliged, by the law of compensation, to 
move a step lower down. Inasmuch as freedom was 
expelled from off the surface of the earth at the time 
when the Empire was established, it was impossible 
for those who dwelt under its shadow to be really 
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free. But the depth of servitude to which they had 
sunk was concealed from them by the specious use 
of forms and phrases which had long ago lost their 
original significance. Tiberius especially prided him- 
self on the skiU he possessed in veiling his uncon- 
stitutional acts behind constitutional precedents. 
This nominal freedom which is found under imperial 
rule is the worst form of bondage. There is a dis- 
tinction between the bondman who knows that he 
is a bondman^ and the bondman who supposes him- 
self to be free. Those who are not conscious of the 
loss of their natural rights, would not be able to 
appreciate them even if they were voluntarily con- 
ceded to them. Since Borne could endure only so 
long as the existing cosmos endured, according to 
the well-known words, ''quando cadet Boma, cadet 
et mundus/' there was good reason why, at the end 
of the age, a minority from among the people of 
the subjugated nations should have been looking for 
an entirely new and diflferent political constitution, 
under which real freedom could be enjoyed. They 
refused to connect their own fortunes with those of 
a declining Empire, in which they were denied any 
stake or interest, and which could afford them no 
guarantee of stability; and transferred themselves 
to the autonomous and royal communes below the 
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surface, where they were sheltered from the coming 
storm. But those who had no care to obtain for 
themselves a political constitution, under which they 
could possess their natural rights, used to be regarded 
by the ancients as mere chattels. 

The dynasty which is established at the time of the 
dissolution of the cosmos must be in the wrong. For 
if it were in the right, destruction could not overtake 
it. There would be nothing to provoke retribution. 
It is in accordance with the nature of things that, 
during the period which immediately precedes the 
cataclysm, all the refuse of the cosmos should rise to 
the surface. The fact of the land being forcibly 
occupied in the iron age, was really the pledge of its 
being peacefully inherited in the golden age. No 
autonomous minority could be assured of quiet 
enjoyment while the destiny of Bome remained 
unfulfilled. It was necessary, therefore, that the 
land should be obtained by the imperial conquerors 
at the close of the old regime, in order that it might 
all be taken away from them, and given to the royal 
inheritors at the inauguration of the new. A subse- 
quent acquisition cannot defeat an original gift, when 
it is brought into force again by the revolution of the 
cycle; neither can the artificial defences raised by 
servants against an heir prevent him from regaining 
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his natural rights. ''Coming events cast their 
shadows before/' and &om the establishment of the 
Western Empire before the dissolution of the cosmos, 
the establishment of the Eastern Kingdom after its 
renovation is surely inferred. 

Although, therefore, the servants are installed in 
the seats of the masters at the end of the age, yet 
everything is as it should be. This is what was 
meant by Pope, when he said: "Whatever is, is 
right.'* It is right that those who are in the wrong 
should be in the ascendant immediately before the 
cataclysm. They could not be brought down, unless 
they were first lifted up. The greater the fall is 
destined to be, the greater is the pride that goes 
before it. The temporary exaltation is the premoni- 
tory sign of the irrecoverable overthrow, as the waves 
of the sea raise their crests to the highest point at 
the moment before they are dashed upon the sand. 
The wrath of Nemesis is reserved until the summit 
of presumption has been reached. *' Such was the 
manner in which they spent that night," says Hero- 
dotus, in describing the disasters which overtook the 
ships of the Persians ; " but as soon as it was morn- 
ing, after >fine and calm weather, the sea grew rough, 
and a great storm and a strong wind from the east 
fell upon them.'* *' The force of the storm,'* he adds, 
*' was irresistible." 
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At the end of the age a head must be given to the 
cosmos, and the question whether it is to be imperial 
or royal comes up for final decision. Imperial rule, 
which seemed to be in the right, was chosen by the 
majority, which is always in the wrong ; and royal 
rule, which seemed to be in the wrong, was chosen by 
the minority, which is always in the right. As the 
renovated earth is distinct from the existing cosmos, so 
is the rule of the King from that of Caasar. The one 
is the antithesis of the other, but there is no competi- 
tion between them. They do not clash, or become, 
as it were, interfused. Koyal rule is not established 
in the iron age, nor imperial rule in the golden age. 
Each has its own proper sphere. The reign of nature 
cannot commence until the cataclysm, in which she 
reasserts herself, has overthrown the artificial barrier ; 
as the dead earth does not revive until the withered 
leaves of autumn have all been swept away by the 
storms of winter, and the spring of the new year has 
come round. No green shoots are visible while its 
surface is cumbered with useless accumulations. The 
Western Empire must fall, and chaos intervene, 
before the Eastern Kingdom can be revealed. The 
prospect into a sunset, however splendid it may be, 
discloses no hope. Those who strain their eyes with 
looking into its fading hues will not see the sunrise, 
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but the darkness. The reyolving circle is at one time 
waxing and at another waning, so that no cosmic 
dynasty can be perpetual All hostile developments 
are destroyed when a new cycle begins and a new 
age is inaugurated. That dissolution must precede 
renovation is a natural law, whose operation is uni- 
versal. '' Nature/* says Lucretius, '' revives one 
thing out of another, neither does she allow anything 
to be bom except by means of the death of something 
else." It is into the midst of the gloom of disintegra- 
tion that the light of the new age shines. The revo- 
lution of time brings all things into juxtaposition 
with their antitheses. At the end of the age it may 
be said that there are ^* new lamps for old ; " but 
the old are given up before the new are received in 
exchange. The royal heirs enter upon then: inherit- 
ance after the imperial city has perished. The great 
transformation scene is unveiled out of the darkness 
at the close of the cosmic drama. '' The lamp was 
extinguished/' says Sadi. And then immediately he 
adds : '^ A vision made its appearance, which in its 
splendour illumined chaos." 

Eoyal rule was not destroyed when the Western 
Empire was established over the whole of the existing 
cosmos. After the elimination of nationality, and 
the dethronement of all the independent kings of the 
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east, it was removed from distinct localities above 
the surface, and transferred to the international 
communes that were secreted below. By its being 
disestablished before the cataclysm , it was shown 
to be in the right. As it was separate from all visible 
symbols and structures, it was conserved in the midst 
of the gloom of disintegration. Imperial rule was not 
permanent, but was a provisional necessity so long as 
the artificial barrier stood, and the semblance was 
exalted above the reality. The final victory belongs to 
those who are hidden and lying in wait, not to those 
who occupy the strong positions above the surface. 
It was impossible to cause the extinction of royal rule 
by the use of force. All such attempts defeated the 
very purpose to which they were directed, and recoiled 
against the authors of them. As imperial rule could 
not be averted, but was eventually only the more 
firmly established, by the removal of the imperial 
ruler, so the removal of the royal ruler from oflf the 
surface of the existing cosmos, cannot prevent the 
establishment of royal rule over the whole of the 
renovated earth. Invisible tendencies survive those 
who minister to them. Although innumerable kings 
have been buried under the ground, yet it is said 
with truth that *'the King never dies." Human 
beings perish, but humanity is indestructible. Life is 
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perpetually renewing itself as the cycle revolves. As 
soon as the sceptre drops from one hand, it is passed 
on to another, and the people cry : '' The king is 
dead, long live the king ! " 

But such things as these are never said of Caesar. 
In his case the succession is not unending. If the 
hidden foundations have originally been laid upon 
the sand of injustice, the seeming stability of the 
magnificent structure that is erected upon them is a 
delusion. After the cataclysm, it is as though it had 
never been. The king and the just ruler are really 
synonymous terms. In so far as the king fails to do 
justice, he fails in the exercise of his proper function, 
or, in other words, is not a king at all. The saying, 
therefore, that ''the king can do no wrong," is sound 
in principle. " When the word king is mentioned," 
says Cicero, '* we picture to ourselves a king who is 
also unjust. But we are not speaking of an unjust 
king, when we are inquiring into the real nature of 
royal rule." 

- The tyranny of the Hellenes exactly corresponds to 
the imperial rule of the Romans. Both are typified 
in the wolf, and both are represented as the antithesis 
of royal rule. The expression, "to become a tyrant 
and to be transformed from a human being into 
a wolf," is made use of by Plato. Speaking also 
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of " a city under tyrannical rule as contrasted with 
a city under royal rule," he says : " They are the 
exact opposite of each other." The relation of the 
communal people to the imperial ruler is typified in 
that of the sheep to the wolf ; their relation to the 
royar ruler in that of the sheep to the shepherd. 
This is a universal distinction, which has been recog- 
nized at all periods and among peoples widely differing 
from one another in their national characteristics. 
" A tyrant," says Sadi, " cannot rule a kingdom, for 
the duty of a shepherd is not expected from the 
wolf." 

Imperial rule is established behind the artificial 
barrier ; royal rule within the natural circle. Csesar 
thrust himself upon those who did not want him. He 
was a stranger from without, who conquered the 
territory of the many different nations for the aggran- 
dizement of a single city, and brought them under 
a foreign yoke. The CsBsars were not the rulers by 
nature, but were forcibly exalted to power under an 
artificial order, owing to the exaltation of the sem- 
blance above the reality. After the exigencies of the 
existing conditions were removed, they also were 
removed. But the King is appointed spontaneously 
by the people themselves, from their own midst, and 
is able to retain his power in the absence of all 
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extraneous and artificial support. He is not made 
by circumstances, but born ruler ; and is kept upon 
his throne, not by an iron militarism, but by the 
attachment of the people to which he himself belongs. 
''Kings attract us from attachment/' says Cicero. 
And in narrating a story of one of the Persian kings, 
Sadi also says : " One day they were reading in his 
presence, from the Shahnamah, of the tyrant Zohhak's 
declining dominion and the succession of Firedown. 
The vizier asked the king, saying : ' Can you so far 
comprehend that Firedown had no revenue, land, or 
army, and how the kingdom came to be confirmed 
with him?* He answered: 'As you have heard, 
a body of people collected about him from attachment, 
and gave their assistance till he obtained a kingdom.' " 
When the communal people rule themselves from 
within, it is royal rule; when they are ruled by 
strangers from without, it is imperial rule. The king 
reigns, but CsBsar governs. 

The Bomans were deficient in insight, and pre- 
ferred what was established above the surface to what 
was secreted below. The Western Empire was wholly 
identified with its visible institutions. Those who 
entrenched themselves behind the temporary barrier, 
debarred themselves from the permanent inheritance. 
They held nothing in reserve, but gathered all their 
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possessions together into one city. The circle within 
which the mysteries of the Eastern Kingdom were 
comprehended remained impenetrable to the unini- 
tiated. It is the knowledge of things hidden below 
the surface^ not the knowledge of the particular facts 
that are superficial, which constitutes wisdom. When 
the rule of Caesar extended over the whole world, the 
learned men of the existing society became acquainted 
with a vast number of particular facts. During the 
stagnation of the decline, they bestowed much study 
upon all the works of the Augustan age, so that they 
were able, whenever they were asked, to explain any 
of the minutest details connected with them ; but 
they themselves showed by their own actions, and by 
the attitude they assumed, that they had not dis- 
covered what were the conditions by which they were 
surrounded, and were ignorant of the interpretation 
of the writing that was displayed before their eyes, 
as has been pointed out by Pope in the following 
passage : — 

<< There, dim in olonds, the poring scholiasts mark, 
Wits, who, like owls, see only in the dark, 
A Inmherhouse of books in every head, 
For ever reading, never to be read." 

The mysteries of royal rule were conserved within 
the charmed circle of the secret society, and those 
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who were without disliked what they cotdd not 
understand. 

*' Vain bj dnU poriag to divine 
The meaning of each haDowed ngn," 

are words which Goethe pats into the mouth of 

Fanst. 

As the system of centralization is imperial, so the 
commnnal system, its antithesis, is royal The 

external and artificial unity, which is brought about 

by the violation of natural diversities, is frustrated by 

internal divisions, and is unable to achieve the final 

victory. The condition to which the imperial city is at 

last reduced is like that described by Cicero : '' When 

each stands in fear of every other, man of man, and 

class of class, then, because no one relies on himself, 

a kind of compact is made between the populace and 

the rulers." It possesses all cosmic power and is yet 

powerless. The many-headed hydra, as it is wild in 

its very nature, can never be really tamed by being 

placed under the artificial restraints of the Latin 

civilization; but must always be devouring. After 

it has devoured the whole world, it cannot settle down 

into perpetual peace. So long as any independent 

nations remain, it attacks them ; but when they are 

all consumed, and no external opponents present 

themselves, its heads fall out among each other ; so 
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that its irresistible strength eventually proves its own 
destruction. "Let not your rninds grow inured to 
such great wars," says Virgil, deprecating the un- 
natural strifes of Eoman citizens; "nor turn the 
mighty power of your country against its own vitals ; 
— neu patriae validas in viscera vertite vires." Their 
strength is of no profit to those who are not at unity 
amongst themselves, and cannot bring it into action. 
After the imperial majority have overcome the many 
national minorities above the surface, they are them- 
selves overcome by the one international minority 
below, without any open conflict ; as may be discerned 
from the fable in which the wild beasts quarrelled 
over the spoil, and when they were exhausted with 
fighting, the fox crept in and stole it all away, while 
they stood by powerless to prevent him. Although, 
therefore, the system of centralization prevails against 
the communal system until the climax of development 
has been reached, yet, because the original system 
afterwards reasserts itself, it is really the stronger, 
and proves victorious in the end. 

There was nothing the Eomans would not do for 
the sake of acquiring universal dominion in the 
existing cosmos ; but though they succeeded in reach- 
ing the goal, they failed to secure the prize. " No 
state," says Cicero, "would be so foolish as not to 
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prefer tmjust dominion to just subjection." And, as 
an example of this, he goes on to speak of the treaty 
of Numantia, whose violation had been opposed by 
Mancinus, but supported by Quintus Pompey. "If," 
he says, "honour, probity, or faith, be taken into 
consideration, Mancinus had these on his side ; but 
in reason, counsel, and prudence, Pompey had the 
advantage of him." But they were all the time 
themselves being deceived with the same deception 
which they practised against the independent nations 
of the world. Their policy of aggression did actually 
make them look foolish after all, when it had been 
carried to its climax. They were not able to retain 
and enjoy amongst themselves the fruits of their 
triumphs, but went through all their toil for the 
benefit of others. Had they been wise, they would 
have investigated their title before they sought to 
settle down upon the land. When they supposed 
that they were "the lords of the nations," or 
" gentium domini," they had themselves become the 
servants of masters of whom they were not aware. 
At the close of the ancient regime, despondency was 
prevalent within the artificial barrier, in spite of the 
rich spoil which had been gathered up within it ; but 
hope was generated within the natural circle. The 
international minority were the royal heirs, destined 
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to possess in the future every acre of the land which 
the imperial majority possessed in the present. 
Conscious of power, they waited below the surface 
until the storm passed over. 

Under the system of centralization, as there is no 
common stock in which all participate, there is no 
such thing as the common welfare. The expression 
cannot correctly be used at all except under the 
communal system. The communal stock remains 
always the same fixed base of supply. It is just 
sufiGlcient to amply satisfy the different needs of all 
the different members of the commune. When, 
therefore, an equality of rights is recognized between 
them, and each takes that different portion to which 
he is entitled, there is neither superfluity nor want. 
If, however, some take more than their due, the needs 
of others must remain unsatisfied. Conflicting 
interests are thus created, and the once harmonious 
community is divided into those two parties, walled 
off from each other, which have been styled, '^the 
city of the poor and the city of the rich." Since 
the original stock is neither increased nor diminished 
when the system of centralization begins to operate 
against the communal system, the aggrandizement 
of those entrenched behind the wall cannot take 
place except to the detriment of those outside it. 
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One party is deprived of necessaries, in order that 
the other may be supplied with loxories. Excessive 
poverty is invariably the concomitant of excessive 
wealth. The system of centralization destroys the 
equipoise of the scale. It imports compensations 
from without for the lack of harmony within. What 
was wrongfully acquired in the first place, must ever 
afterwards be guarded by force. When those who 
constitute a part have appropriated to themselves 
the whole of the common fund, to the exclusion of 
the rest, they are compelled to fence it round with 
an artificial barrier. The more spoil, they carry off, 
the more obstructions they raise in the way of nature. 
Having once declared war against her, they have no 
alternative but to continue the struggle to the end. 
They cannot return to the original condition of affairs, 
and admit those whom they have shut out upon the 
basis of equality. When an artificial barrier has 
been set up, those who are entrenched behind it make 
no appropriations from the consolidated fund for the 
benefit of those whom they have excluded from their 
natural rights. They must either keep everything, 
or lose everything ; for they are not entitled to claim 
any share in the original gift for themselves, when, 
by their subsequent acquisition of the whole, they 
have taken away their share from others. As the 
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cycle of time, therefore, revolves towards the end of 
the iron age, they keep on adding to the defences of 
their barrier, until at last, when it has come back 
again to its original starting-point, the insubstantial 
fabric falls suddenly to the ground like a house of 
cards, and the cosmos is resolved into chaos. 

Under the system of centralization are found 
inequality, uniformity, and excrescences; under the 
communal system, equality, diversity, and harmony. 
The second is the necessary outcome of the first, and 
the third of the second. Equality is the basis upon 
which diversities display themselves. Unless all stand 
upon the same level, it is impossible to tell who 
is really higher, and who really lower. But this 
basis is not found except within harmonious groups, 
whose members, in relation to the outside world, 
constitute a minority. It could not be laid down in 
the midst of the promiscuous mass of those who are 
brought together, not by any invisible comradeship 
amongst themselves, but by the attraction of certain 
visible rallying-points. The inequality of rights, 
which is necessitated by the system of centralization, 
cannot fail to produce uniformity. When an artificial 
standard is set up, natural diversities are repressed, 
and excrescences take their place. There is room for 
a limited number only, and every one is called upon 
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to surrender his indiyidoality and don a uniform of 
a prescribed pattern, before he can pass through the 
closely guarded gate. Imperial rule destroys all 
autonomous communes above the surface ; royal rule 
reconstructs them below. The harmony that arises 
out of difiference is fostered by the communal system, 
which is in accordance with nature. Since there are 
no two human beings exactly alike, it can accom- 
modate all humanity. The communal welfare is 
greater, the more freely natural diversities are mani- 
fested. It is only under the royal and communal 
system that the communal people really live ; under 
the imperial system of centralization they merely 
exist. 

This distinction is clearly brought out by a con- 
sideration of the true nature of the symposium, 
or banquet. In nothing were the good taste and 
sound judgment of the ancients displayed to better 
advantage than in their conduct of the symposium, 
and the assignment of the clinm^ or couches, to the 
different guests. For all the couches did not possess 
the same honour. They were not accustomed to 
invite a multitude at a time, but just so many that 
each might contribute his own share to the common 
fund of conversation, and might also have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing all the rest. What they were 
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especially careful to avoid was uniformity, lest, 
instead of being crowned with harmony, the symposium 
should be converted into a dull function. There can 
be no free communication of thought between those 
whose interests are opposed. They may come 
together to the same locality, but they mentally hold 
aloof from one another. Individuality is suppressed, 
and the minds of all seem to have been moulded 
after the same pattern. Each is on his guard lest 
he should offend his neighbour, and the conversation 
runs only upon those ordinary topics which concern 
no one in particular. In order that harmony may 
reign among the guests, it is necessary that they 
should collectively belong to the same circle, and 
individually be possessed of different gifts of mind. 
It cannot be produced by artificial means, but arises 
spontaneously when the company has been selected 
in accordance with the right principles. 

There was an entire absence of formality from the 
symposium of the ancients. They did not sit stifi9y 
upright on seats placed against the tables in artificial 
straight lines; but reclined at their ease around 
them in a natural circle. The tables were not exalted 
above the couches, but the couches were higher 
than the tables. When those who were invited 
were assembled together, they first appointed the 
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symposiarehas, or ruler of the symposiiim ; who was 
not imperial^ but royal; as appears from the term 
rex convirii, or king of the feast, by which he was 
designated by the Bomans. The expression ^'regna 
vini " also, which is nsed by Horace, shows that the 
symposium is essentially royal. This king of the 
banqaet, who was chosen by the gaests themselyes 
from their own number, was invested with its entire 
control, and the servants in attendance were at his 
command. In the proportion which he decided, they 
mixed the wine in the crater, or bowl, which con- 
stituted the common stock. All the drinking-cups 
were filled from the one bowl by means of vessels 
termed cyathu According to the Hellenic custom, 
a separate cdlix, or drinking-cup, was given to each 
of the guests. When the unseen harmony, which is 
the royal crown of the banquet, is present, there is 
neither excess nor lack. The different members of 
the company being united by a real fellowship, the 
one supplies what is wanting in the other. The true 
symposium has always been attractive to human 
beings, as the dull function, which is its antithesis, 
has always been repulsive. 

There is no joy at the banquet at which the tyrant 
presides ; for an invisible sword is suspended over it, 
and the guests are haunted with a secret dread lest 
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poison should lurk in the cap. They dare not com- 
munioate their inmost thoughts to each other, but 
take refuge behind a conventional code of regulations. 
According as visible heads are exalted, the social 
character of the common meal vanishes. When a 
barrier is set up in the way of the free interchange of 
conversation, it is a symposium only in semblance. 
''The feast of reason and the flow of soul," are 
unknown where diversities of mind are unable to 
freely display themselves upon the basis of equality. 
There was no time when the ancients were more 
inclined to discourse than during the symposium, in 
the presence of a select circle ; for, as it was rightly 
asserted by the Hellenes, it is not the part of the 
wise to pour out their wisdom before a promiscuous 
multitude. The mysteries that are hidden from the 
uninitiated are revealed to the chosen few, when 
the circle is closed, and no profane ear can hear. 
The symposium itself did not actually commence until 
the deipnon, or communal meal which preceded it, 
was finished. Then it was that the guests were accus- 
tomed to communicate their thoughts to each other, 
according to the proverb which says that the truth is 
in wine. These things are well exemplified in 
Herodotus' account of the banquet given by one of 
the Thebans; in honour of Mardonius and the mo8t 
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illustrious of the Persians^ before the battle of Platsaa ; 
from which also the care that was bestowed in the 
assignment of the couches may be discerned. ** They 
did not recline/' he says, " every one apart, but a 
Persian and a Theban on each couch." During the 
symposium, a premonition of the coming disaster was 
felt by one of the Persians, and communicated by him 
to a Theban of Orchomenus, who was his neighbour. 
'' After the deipnon was over," Herodotus goes on to 
say, '' while they were drinking together, the Persian 
who occupied the same couch, speaking in the 
Hellenic tongue, asked him from what country he 
came. He answered that he came from Orchomenus ; 
whereupon the other said: 'Since you are now 
sharing in the same table and the same cups with 
me, I wish to leave with you a memorial of my 
thought, in order that, having learnt beforehand, you 
may be able to take whatever measures may be best 
for your own interest. Do you see these Persians 
feasting here, and the army that we left encamped by 
the river ? Of all these you will see, after a short 
time has elapsed, only some few surviving.' " 

Among the Persians it was not customary, as 
among the Hellenes, for the members of the company 
to be given each a separate cup, but they passed the 
drinking-cups along from one to the other. The 
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cup-bearer to the Persian king, tiierefore, occupied a 
position of great honour, seeing that he gave the 
wine into the hands of the king, from whom it was 
passed on to all the guests in turn. The banquet to 
which Alexander the Great is reported to have been 
invited by Darius, when he visited him at Babylon in 
the guise of an ambassador, illustrates the manner in 
which the custom of the Persians differed from that 
of the Hellenes. It was a strange thing in the eyes 
of Alexander, the Hellene, that many guests should 
drink out of one calix, or chalice. Accordingly, instead 
of handing on the drinking-cups to his neighbour, as 
they were handed on to him, he retained them by 
himself, and would not let them pass. The story 
of the banquet is told in a Syriac version of the life 
of Alexander, from which the following extracts are 
taken: ''Alexander went on an embassy to Darius 
as far as Babylon. . • . Then.Darius asked Alexander, 
'Who art thou?' Alexander said, 'I am. the am- 
bassador of Alexander, and I have brought a message 
from him to thee.' . . . Darius said to him, . . . 
' Do thou now, according to the custom of ambassadors, 
partake of a meal with me, for so did Alexander treat 
my ambassador.' Then Darius reclined upon his 
couch, and his nobles and princes sat at meat before 
him." 
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Including Alexander, there were thirteen at table. 
The king was the first, and his gnests reclined in a 
circle before him. After giving the names of the 
eleven princes, the historian adds : '' And opposite 
Darius, in the middle, sat Alexander, who was the 

ambassador." Then follows the passage which shows 
the difference between the Persian and the Hellenic 
custom. ** And when they had eaten, they called for 
wine in a jar. Every golden cup which they passed 
to Alexander, he poured the wine upon the ground 
and placed the vessel in his bosom. When they saw 
what he was doing, they told Darius; and Darius, 
when he heard it, rose from his couch, and came to 
Alexander, and said to him, ' doer of valiant deeds, 
why dost thou act in this manner, putting all the 
drinking-cups in thy bosom ? ' Alexander said, 
' When my master Alexander makes a feast for his 
nobles, he gives all the golden drinking-cups to them, 
and I thought that thou wouldst act in the same 
way ; but now, since thou hast not a similar custom, 
behold, the drinking-cups are before thee, command, 
and I will restore thy gold to thee.* *' 

In a little while, one of the Persians became aware 
that this was none other than Alexander himself, and 
informed Darius. But when Alexander saw that he 
was discovered, he suddenly left the banqueting 
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hall^ and eluded the pursuit of the messengers who 
were despatched after him, by crossing the Euphrates. 
The messengers then returned ; and the king, when 
he learnt that they had failed to take him, recognized 
the omen of the approaching overthrow of the Per- 
sian dynasty and his own fate ; as appears from the 
words with which the story of the banquet concludes : 
*' And when they returned, they came to Darius and 
informed him of Alexander's escape and of his cross- 
ing the river. Darius was in great trouble, and a 
sign suddenly appeared to him ; for the picture of 
king Xerxes, whom Darius loved, was painted on the 
wall of the banqueting room, and suddenly it peeled 
off from the wall and fell to the ground under the 
very eyes of Darius." 

The mere physical act of eating and drinking to 
satisfy an animal hunger does not constitute the true 
banquet, which ministers to the mind as well as to 
the body, and cannot take place unless there be an 
inward fellowship between the guests. In the ill- 
assorted company, where they do not stand upon the 
same level and seem all to possess the same character, 
the conversation is dull and wearisome. It is no 
more an intellectual banquet than it is when a herd 
of cattle are feeding together. A gap is left open in 
the circle that is void of comradeship, through which 
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the spectre of eonstnunt inamnates itself, and be- 
comes, in Ibsen's words, " the thirteenth at table." 
This is ''the defiler of the feast," as the suitors 
mis-called Odysseos, who was in reality the royal 
symposiarchos, while they were only interlopers, who 
had invited themselves in his absence. The term 
'' commons," applied to meals taken together by the 
fellows or members of any guild or dub, makes it still 
more apparent that the true banquet is royal and 
communal iu its nature, and cannot take place under 
the imperial system of centralization in visible heads. 
Wherever they are present, they monopolize all the 
conversation, for every one else is a&aid to speak in 
the presence of persons so exalted. They, as it were, 
appropriate to themselves the whole of the communal 
stock, and fence it o£f with an artificial barrier. The 
guests have no communication of thought amongst 
themselves, but look up to them as to some external 
authority. When visible coverture is thus imported 
from without, the basis of equality is destroyed, and 
there can be no free manifestation of diversities. 

The dull function is a mere travesty of the har- 
monious symposium. It was impossible that Odys- 
seus should preside at the banquet while the suitors 
remained in the banqueting hall. There was no 
inward fellowship between him and them. They did 
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not belong to the people of the land originally, but 
were strangers from without who intruded subse- 
quently. '' Now it is time that a banquet also should 
be prepared for the Achseans, while it is light," he 
said, immediately before he threw aside his rags, 
''and afterwards there must be another entertain- 
ment with dancing and music, for these are the 
crowns of the feast." The presence of visible heads 
is the infallible sign of the absence of the unseen har- 
mony. "Never did any feast have less grace than 
that banquet," says Homer of the last meal of which 
the suitors ever partook in the house of Odysseus. 
"For the suitors destruction is clearly portended," 
he says again, " even for all of them ; not a single 
one shall avoid death and the fates." 

It is in matters of eating and drinking, more than 
in anything else, that the separation between caste 
and caste becomes manifest. The communal meal is 
a token of comradeship between the different mem- 
bers of the commune, and those who are without 
have nothing whatever to do with it. The syssitia, 
or communal meals of the Laced83monians, afford an 
excellent example of this. The free citizens were 
spontaneously drawn together by a real community 
of interests. It is evident that common meals would 
be impossible in promiscuous aggregations. But 
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when no barrier separated the different members of 
the commune from each other, there was no reason 
why they should always eat and drink apart The 
syssitia, therefore, provided an effectual safeguard 
against dissensions. If any one were excluded from 
the communal meal, it was the same thing as if he 
had been excommunicated, or excluded from the com- 
mune itself. While harmony reigns within, the circle 
is charmed, and the spectre without has no means of 
ingress. There could be no more beautiful illustra- 
tion of the working of the communal system, than is 
afforded by the symposium, when it takes place, as 
in autonomous communes, under the right conditions. 
Because it is possible that there should be a real 
association between human beings that is quite inde- 
pendent of all visible structures, land, and coinage, 
royal rule, which at the end of the age is conserved 
below the surface, survives imperial rule. An un- 
seen comradeship cannot be destroyed by visible iron, 
but the imperial city perishes with the existing cos- 
mos. No amount of ingenuity can devise a scheme 
which is able to prevent the operation of natural 
laws. The artificial barrier raised by a gloomy im- 
perialism endures only so long as the artificial order 
endures. The cloud-like structure, which assumes 
such formidable proportions during the night, vanishes 
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as an insubstantial apparition when the morning 
appears in the east. The permanent inheritance 
and the perpetual dominion are the fruits of the final 
victory. Those who make a conquest of the whole of 
the existing cosmos, can have no part with those to 
whom the whole of the renovated earth is given. The 
magic circle is proof against the strangers of the 
outer world. As separate and independent nations 
surrounded by hosts of barbarians, so are inter- 
national and royal communes in the midst of the 
effete imperialism of a cosmopolitan age. The cen- 
tralized power that prevails over everything above 
the surface is unable to break them up, and the cata- 
clysm, so far from doing them any harm, only pre- 
pares a suitable environment into which they emerge 
victorious after all their adversaries have been washed 
away. The existing society possesses the existing 
cosmos under the artificial order ; the secret society 
the renovated earth when the reign of nature is 
restored. Whatever is artificial, being unable to 
renew itself from within, cannot continue ; but there 
is a creative power in nature, so that her reign never 
ceases. "Now that great Odysseus has taken ven- 
geance on the suitors," says Homer, ''let him be 
king for ever." 

At the very commencement of the cycle, the light 
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of the royal east iUaminated the gloom of the imperial 
west. The ezistmg society, therefore, was not self- 
sufficient. Imperial role, which, at the close of the 
ancient regime, was established above the surface 
and identified with the existing cosmos, could not dis- 
pense with the Tisible signs of power and greatness. 
But material objects are not visible of themselves, but 
stand in continual need of light, as a medium be- 
tween them and the beholder. Since light originates 
from the east, therefore, the Western Empire, though 
it possessed absolute power in semblance, was in 
reality dependent upon the Eastern Kingdom. 

After the secession of the minority, the lamps of 
the existing society began to fail, and were extin- 
guished one by one. Its adherents were utterly at a 
loss as to how to find a way out of the darkness 
which was closing in upon them. The decline, 
having once begun, could lead to nothing else but the 
downfall. When they saw that their own fortunes 
could not be retrieved, they made futile attacks upon 
those from whom they had received no provocation, 
and who did not retaliate upon them. In this way 
the existing society was placed in the debt of the 
secret society, and gradually reduced under its power. 
The remedy that is given by nature for every injury 
cannot be taken away by force. Her laws are never 
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abrogated, though their operation may be suspended 
for a time. Under the artificial order, the natural 
rights, which seemed to have been relinquished, were 
really being exercised in a different way. The burden 
of debt was left to increase, in order that it might 
become so heavy that the existing society might sink 
under it. When a particular redress immediately 
follows every wrong, the burden is constantly ligh- 
tened ; but when retribution is all reserved into the 
future, there can be no recovery from the impending 
catastrophe. *' In the tenth year," the seer Calchas 
declared to the Hellenes, as they were about to set 
sail for Troy, " we shall take a great city." 

The occupying servants above the surface, who 
were the debtors, only seemed to rule the royal heirs 
below, who were the creditors. Each day they re- 
mained in possession of the land which did not belong 
to them by right, their obligations and entanglements 
increased. But the careful preservation of the cor- 
rect exterior of the artificial semblance prevented the 
real condition of their affairs from becoming known. 
Because they still had funds in hand, they did not 
allow themselves to be troubled by the enormous debt 
they had incurred. So long as they could keep up a 
good appearance, they were able to obtain credit. 
All, therefore, went well with them up to the very 
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last moment. But when the cycle of the age had 
completed its revolution, and nature began to re- 
assert her power, they were brought to a sudden stop. 
The cataclysm fell ; and the existing society, together 
with everything belonging to it, its leading and 
learned men, its scribes and its priests, disappeared 
from off the face of the earth. 
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